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Tue legend of Talienwan is, as Lord Salisbury said, a 
curious one—more curious than the public would imagine 
from this week’s speeches of the Premier and Mr. Balfour. 
As we show in our first editorial, England came very near 
winning this trump card in the China game. She lost 
it by a stange chance in the ways of journalism and 
international diplomacy—exactly how our readers will be 
able to see for themselves. 


Tue best entertainment of the week has undoubtedly 
been the great Adelphi melodrama at the Paris Assizes. 
Our own drab Parnell Commission and South Africa Com- 
mittee, and the Von Tausch and Aladderadutsch pro- 
ceedings in Germany, were nothing to it. No single actor 
has allowed the play to drag fora moment. The military 
witnesses, in full uniform, struck from time to time the 
requisite heroic attitudes, and provoked plenty of Vive 
“’armées from the gallery. The defendant himself inter- 
posed with an apostrophe to the Spirit of Justice, his 
counsel rewarding him with ‘“‘ Bravo!” Briefless Junior 
in his hundreds, wroth at being hustled about by the 
Republican Guards, filled up any odd interval by ‘‘ making 
a demonstration” against the presiding judge. Outside 
the court a surging crowd cried ‘‘ To the river” and ‘‘ To 
—— (a warmer place) with Zola!” 


As far as mere evidence goes, all that has been 
obtained up to the present could be put on the back of a 
post-card. M. Casimir-Perier—still addressed as M. le 
Président—would not say a word of what had happened 
while he was at the Elysée. When the military witnesses 
Were not pleading ‘‘ professional secresy” as an excuse 
for silence, they were alleging ‘‘ professional secresy inter- 


to deny that he privately submitted a piece of evidence to 
Dreyfus’ judges which was not shown to the prisoner is 
held, however, to establish the truth of that story; while 
General Boisdeffre’s emphatic declaration that he was 
absolutely convinced that the Captain was a traitor has 
obviously made an impression. On the whole, the novelist 
seems to be having a somewhat fairer trial than he per- 
haps looked for after learning that many of his witnesses 
would not speak and that the course of the proceedings 
would be severely restricted, while both the Judge 
and the prosecuting counsel have behaved as well as 
could be expected in the circumstances. The trial is ex- 
pected to last into the middle of next week. 


Ir is a bad business in Madagascar beyond a doubt; 
but were the full history of the relations of Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay known—Blue Book corre- 
spondence is notoriously incomplete—it would probably be 
found that there were considerations which Lord Salisbury 
is not at present at liberty to disclose, but which made it 
inexpedient to resent more strongly the trying conduct of 
France. 


HoweEVEr this may be, we hope that the way in which 
Great Britain yielded in the matter of Madagascar will 
not tempt France to press her demands too far in West 
Africa. No doubt M. Hanotaux has a difficult public at 
home to answer to, but Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamber- 
lain on their side can honestly say that the people of the 
United Kingdom are in no humour to stand concessions, 
“graceful” or otherwise. In regard to Madagascar, it is 
only fair to remember that, if our traders have suffered by 
the course events have taken, there is ample evidence to 
show that the numerous British missionaries in the island 
have very little to complain of. 
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Lorp SA.issury and M. Hanotaux, by omitting West 
Africa—the one from the Queen’s Speech and the other 
from his address in the Chamber—set an excellent example 
to the Press of their respective countries. The less that 
is said in detail while the present delicate negotiations 
are afoot the better. If Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamber- 
lain between them cannot see that British rights are re- 
spected, the British people will begin to despair of British 
statesmanship. 


Every week the Dervishes delay their forward move- 
ment the better it is for the Anglo-Egyptian forces. 
The British troops at railhead get more fully accustomed 
to their surroundings and pick up many a useful wrinkle 
for Soudan fighting ; the state of the Nile, on which the 
effectiveness of the gunboats depends, does not get worse ; 
while Colonel Parsons at Kassala daily becomes of 
greater value to the Sirdar. No news from the Soudan 
is for the present good news. 


From Egypt proper comes the important intelligence 
that the Egyptian Ministry has submitted to the Powers a 
proposal to relieve taxation to the extent of a quarter ofa 
million pounds annually by releasing the interest on the 
stock held by the Casse de la Dette. The question is, 
Will France veto the scheme? She has played the dog 
in the manger so often in Egypt of late years that it is 
well not to be too hopeful. Possibly, however, Lord 
Salisbury may now be able to persuade her to adopt a more 
reasonable course. It is hardly likely that Sir Elwin 
Palmer would have raised such a thorny question at this 
particular moment without consulting with Lord Cromer 
and the Homne authorities. 


Morocco is nearer Europe than any other part of 
Africa ; it occupies a remarkable strategic position on two 
seas; it is capable of becoming one of the granaries of 
the world ; and it is ruled more vilely than Matabeleland 
under Lo Ben. How it has escaped coming under 
European control in an age of partitioning is one of the 
mysteries of modern politics. There are signs, however, 
that the advance of the White Powers upon the dominions 
of the Prince of True Believers will not be much further 
delayed. The Globe Venture Syndicate incident in the 
south, and three different proposals for the extension of 
French influence in the east, made in the Paris Chamber 
during the last few days, seem likely to hasten it on. 
For the sake of Morocco and Europe alike, we would 
not, if we could, put off the event for twelve months. 


Tue subject of Crete remains a most painful one, 
though one would hardly think so from the ‘ laughter” 
which it seems to have excited in the Reichstag on Tues- 
day. Whoever may now be responsible for the miseries of 
the wretched islanders, it is certainly not Great Britain. 
Lord Salisbury has told the Concert that this country would 
agree to any ‘‘ respectable” candidate for the governor- 
ship who was neither an Englishman nor a Turk. What 
Russia—who in the Near East, at any rate, would have 
herself regarded as a Christian Power—means by her 
constantly changing policy it is not easy to say. The 
Official Messenger announcement would almost suggest 
that the candidature of Prince George of Greece had been 
imposed upon Count Muravieff by ‘‘exaited personages” 
who had later on thought better of the proposal. It is 
not credible that the Sultan would have dared to stand 
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out against Great Britain, France, and Russia had the 
last named shown herself in earnest. 


TuaT there are thousands of peopte in the Unitet 
States who would throw up their hats for a war with 
Spain is not to be doubted; that President McKinley 
or any other serious politician contemplates hostilities 
we cannot believe fora moment. What is there to fight 
about? Ifthe latest news from Madrid be correct, Senior 
Sagasta’s Government is prepared to extend its scheme of 
autonomy in the most liberal way. This is bound to have 
its effect, not only on the large and influential moderate 
section of the Cuban population, but on public opinion in 
the United States. It is not as if the United States needed 
or wanted Cuba. Putting aside the incidental war with 
Spain, to take Cuba would be to annex a hornets’ nest. 
If the United States must expand, surely it will move 
south dy and. Moreover, responsible men in the United 
States are influenced against an appropriation of Cuba by 
the consideration which weighed with Mr. Rhodes in 
declining a certain tract in Africa. There are ‘‘ too many 
niggers on it.” 


Tue commercial battles of the future will beyond a 
doubt be waged in the Pacific. England, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Japan, Russia, and now Ger- 
many and France—in a word, all the great trading nations— 
are preparing for the struggle. What is England doing 
to meet the future? What, indeed! She has in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway an Iniperial highway of the 
highest strategic and commercial importance; but that 
thread of empire Canada herself provided without cne 
cent of cost to the British taxpayer. Canada, too, has 
spanned the Pacific with mail and trade services to China 
and Japan on the one hand and Australasia on the other, 
some of the Australasian colonies helping in the latter 
case. Is it too much to ask that England should follow 
up this spirited colonial lead by really doing something in 
the matter of the Pacific cable? Why allow it to be any 
longer the sport of committees and sub-committees in 
Downing Street? It is a great and pressing need in the 
interests of England, Canada, and Australia alike, and, 
in view of all that is happening in the Pacific, should be 
dallied over no further. 


RHODESIA is entering upon its first step in representa- 
tive government. The Imperial Government relinquishes 
its right to nominate three of the directorate of the 
Chartered Board, and the civil functions of the Chartered 
Company are to be separated from the commercial func- 
tions, as the military functions have already been. These 
civil and military functions become the business of the 
new Executive Council of Rhodesia, which will be of 
much the same character as the Executive Council 
of a Crown Colony—that is to say, it will consist of 
four elected’and four nominated members, the Imperial 
Government controlling the nominations of the latter. 
The Imperial Government will thus be in a_ position 
to relinquish to the shareholders the right to appoint 
the London Board of the Company, and the share- 
holders may be expected to re-elect Messrs. Rhodes and 
Beit. The Duke of Fife and Lord Farquhar have, as has 
been announced, resigned their seats on the Board. 


GREAT issues hang upon the elections for the Legislative 
Council—the ‘‘ Upper House”’—of the Cape Legislature, 
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which are about to begin. There are two parties—the 
Afrikander Bond, which draws a sharp difference between 
patriotism and loyalty and puts its patriotism first, and 
the South African League, whose patriotism and loyalty 
run together in devotion to the Crown. Both have thrown 
themselves into the fight with great ardour, to be renewed 
in the general election for the Legislative Assembly. The 
Council, it may be explained, consists of twenty-three 
members and a President, the Chief Justice, ex officio. 
The electorate is the same for both Houses, but is dif- 
ferently divided, the electoral areas for the Council, styled 
Circles, being the larger. The struggle for the Western 
Circle, which includes Capetown and Stellenbosch—a Boer 
stronghold—is accepted on both sides asa test. If Mr. 
John Faure, the League’s candidate, should win, the 
League may be expected to have a majority in both 
Houses ; but will probably not be so if the victory fall to 
Mr. Neethling, the Bond’s candidate. The odds are per- 
haps in favour of Mr, John Faure. 


SurELY the need of apaltry £ 5,000 will not be allowed to 
imperil the preservation of that delightful remnant of the old 
Middlesex forest—Churchyard Bottom Wood at Highgate. 
The question rests with the London County Council at its 
meeting next Tuesday, and there should be a unanimous 
vote for the grant. The builder’s grasp is over all North 
London ; but nowhere has Nature been more ruthlessly 
despoiled of late than at Crouch End, Highgate, and Mus- 
well Hill. This sylvan dell of fifty acres, the last London 
haunt of the nightingale, must be saved at any cost for the 
London that is to be. 


CoLoneL Dyer made a notable and significant speech 
at the United Club on Wednesday evening, and, the 
reporters having left, it is left for us to give the public the 
benefit of it. He had the excellent sense to deprecate the 
use of the word. ‘‘ victory ” in connection with the close of 
the engineering dispute. The purpose of the employers 
was not, said Colonel Dyer, to defeat the workmen, but to 
save what he described as the bulwarks of British trade. 
He interpreted the fourth clause of the famous agreement 
to mean that upon the occurrence of any dispute between 
employers and employed, the matter should be referred 
(without cessation of work on either side) from the indi- 
vidual firm to the organised bodies on either side, first in 
the immediate locality, then in the district, and finally in the 
largest procurable unit of federated employers on the one 
hand and unions on the other, and that during all these 
stages work should not be stopped on either side by a 
lock-out or a strike. This, he maintained, was a first fruit 
of the battle of better augury than the panaceas of 
amateurs, which he seemed to view with considerable 
contempt. 


ANOTHER fruit of the struggle on which Colonel Dyer 
laid stress was the mutual esteem which had sprung up 
between masters and men. He had received, many kindly 
assurances from the men who had been in the forefront of 
the battle. Amusingly enough, the terrible phrase ‘‘ the 
living wage” dropped from his lips in the course of this 
speech. Wages, he said, must fall when profits shrank, 
even as they increased when profits expanded. High 
wages were always, when possible, welcome to employers 
as a sign of the times; and, endorsing Sir John Gorst’s 
pronouncement, he agreed that, if a trade could not (it 
was here that the phrase leapt out) give ‘‘ a living wage,” 
it were better that it should be driven out of the country. 
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Such a trade"stamped out, said this spokesman of the 
employers, meant no loss to the nation; for complete 
efficiency is the best asset in international rivalry. 


DRAMATIS PERSON  : 
ROYALTY 


Ix the memoirs of Count *, privately printed last year, you 
will find, if you can gain access to them, many secrets told 
in a sprightly, yet most authoritative, 
manner ; little that is incredible, little that 
is not amazing, nothing refutable. The 
Count has cast upon /a haute politique, that stage without 
footlights, many lurid ‘‘limes,” illuminating for us the 
faces of all the players and even enabling us to understand 
something of the plot. For years the trusted Minister of 
the late Emperor § of t, the Count has much court-lore 
to communicate, and is terribly frank about the master 
whom he served so faithfully until, in 1885, he was ousted 
from favour by the machinations of a jealous and not too 
scrupulous cabal. I, who had always been taught to regard 
this monarch asa wise, gifted, and courageous gentleman, if 
not actually as a hero, am pleasantly shocked to find him 
designated with such unkind terms as ‘‘ faznéant,”—the 
memoirs are written in the language common to all diplo- 
mats—and ‘‘ voi de paille,” and ‘‘ petit bonhomme a tte 
montte.” Indeed, it is undoubtedly when he is describing 
the life and the character of the Emperor that my author 
is at his best, his most intimate, his raciest. Seldom has 
so realistic a portrait of a modern monarch been painted 
for our pleasure. Much as we talk and read about royal 
personages, we know really less about them than about 
any other kind of human beings. We see the princes 
of our country caracoling past us in pageants, illustrious 
monsters whose breasts are all agleam and aglimmer 
with the symbols of fifty victories at which they were 
not present, and bunt with enough ribandry to trick 
forth fifty dairymaids for a fair. We tell ourselves that 
beneath all their frippery they are human beings. We 
havé heard that one is industrious, another is genial, 
another plays the fiddle or collects stamps. And then, 
maybe, we see them at Newmarket, and we know that, for 
all the elaborate simplicity of their tweeds and billycocks, 
they are not as we are, but, rather, creatures of another 
order, ‘‘ specimens of an unrelated species.” We note 
the curious uniformity of their faces, almost wondering 
whether they are masked. Those heavy, handsome, 
amiable, uninteresting and uninterested faces, are they 
indeed not masks, but true mirrors of souls which a 
remote and esoteric life has gradually impoverished ? 
We know that there is a crimson drugget which underlies 
their every footstep from the cradle to the mausoleum ; 
we know that their progress is beneath an awning, along 
that level drugget, through an unbroken avenue of bare 
and bowed heads. They cannot mingle with their 
fellows. They are kept from all contact with realities. 
For them there is no reciprocity, no endeavour, no salt of 
life. ‘It is a miserable State of Minde,” wrote a philo- 
sopher who was also a courtier, ‘‘to have few Things to 
desire and many Things to feare. And yet that commonly 
is the case of Princes.” Fear kept human the Princes of 
other days. We have taken away their fear now, and we 
still leave them no loophole for desire. What, we 
might well wonder, will be the descendants of this 
race apart, of these men who neither marry nor give in 
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marriage save among their own order? Would anyone 
choose to be born, in their purple, to their life of morbid 
and gaudy humdrum? Better, surely, to be thrown, like 
the ordinary child, into a life of endeavour, with unfore- 
seen chances of success or failure. It is this scroll of 
chances that makes life tolerable, makes it wonderful. 
The life of every royal person in England begins and 
must needs end on the same high, smooth plane. But who 
shall cast the horoscope of an ordinary child? Who 
knows the vicissitudes of his journey? Be he suckled 
in a pit, or in a castle on a mountain, who shall pro- 
phesy the level of his last bed? Cast him up naked 
to the pit’s edge, send him in purple down the wide 
steps of his father’s castle, you know not how long he 
shall fare in the gloom or light of his origin, nor whither, 
and by what hostelries, he shall pass. He may come to 
a dark woodland, where, all night long, the ferns snap 
under the feet of elusive Dryads, and the moon is privy to 
the whole grief of Philomel. He may never leave that gentle 
labyrinth of leaves, or he may tarry there but for one night. 
Mocked and footsore, he may shuffle along the highways, till 
he come to that city whose people stone him or make him 
ruler over them. Exile or empery may be his, flowers or 
ashes, an aureole or a noose. There are seas for his 
drowning, and whirlwinds for his overwhelming, and 
sheer rocks for his ascent. He shall clutch and falter and 
be afraid. No bloodhounds but shall follow swiftly on his 
track, nor any nets but shall enmesh him. He shall laugh 
and conquer. He shall prosper in a great dominion. In 
strength and scorn there shall not be his equal. But the 
slaves whom he tortured shall prick him in his exultation. 
His wine-cup shall be a cup of gall, and a harpy shall lurk 
in the canopy of his bridal bed. In the blood of his 
¢hildren they shall bathe him. From a clear sky the 
lightning shall slant down on him. And the ground shall 
yawn for him in the garden of his design. 

That, despite certain faults of exaggeration, is a piece 
of quite admirable prose ; but let it not decoy the reader 
from consideration of the main theme. Count *, whose 
memoirs are my cue, does not seem to have weighed the 
conditions of royal life. Had he done so, he would have 
cooled his caustic pen in the lymph of charity, and one 
would have lost many of his most delightful wo¢s and 
anecdotes. He simply records, out of the fulness and 
intimacy of his knowledge, many suggestive facts about 
a monarch in whom a royal environment had not para- 
lysed the ordinary, bright instincts of human nature. 
In recording with gusto the little strategies used by his 
master in the pursuit of fun or the flight from duty, the 
Count moves his reader to tears rather than to laughter. 

One of his anecdotes [ must really make known, not 
merely because it is a good sample and deals with a famous 
incident, but also because it has a sug- 
gestivesymbolism of itsown. Manyof my 
readers can remember the sensation caused 
in the spring of a late seventy by the attempted assas- 
sination of Emperor §. As his Imperial Majesty was being 
driven out of the palace gates for his daily progress through 
the capital, a man in the crowd fired at him with a 
revolver. The miscreant was immediately seized, and, but 
for the soldiery, would have been torn limb from limb. 
‘* Luckily,” wrote Reuter’s correspondent, ‘‘ the Emperor, 
who was accompanied as usual by Count” * ‘and an 
aide-de-camp, was untouched. As so often happens in 
such cases, the assassin, doubtless through excitement, 
entirely missed his aim. The remarkable thing was the 
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coolness and courage displayed by the Emperor. So far 
from evincing any alarm, he continued to salute the crowd 
on either side, smilingly as ever, as though nothing at all 
had happened; nor was his drive in any way curtailed. 
As the news spread, a vast crowd of people collected round 
the palace, and the Emperor, in answer to their continued 
cheers, at length appeared upon the balcony and bowed 
repeatedly.” 

In the light of the Count’s version the Emperor’s ‘‘ cool- 
ness and courage” are somewhat discounted. It seems 
that, about three years before, the Emperor had declared 
that he was going to give up the custom of the daily drive : 
he hated driving, he hated saluting, he hated being stared 
at. The Count represented to him how unwise it would be 
to disappoint the people. Finding the Emperor obstinate 
in his distaste, he conceived the idea of a waxen figure, 
made in the likeness of his master, with practicable joints 
worked by interior mechanism. The Emperor promised 
to endure his drives for the present, and, after secret 
negotiations with a famous firm in England, (conducted 
by the Count himself, who came over incognito), the figure 
was completed and duly delivered at the Imperial Palace. 
It was so constructed that, when wound up, it turned its 
head slowly from side to side, with a slight bend of the 
body, raising its hand in salute. It was considered an 
admirable likeness, though the Count declares that ‘‘ Ze 
figure élait un peu trop distinguée.” At any rate, arrayed 
as a Colonel of the | Dragoons and driven quickly through 
the capital, it was good enough to deceive the Emperor's 
loyal subjects. As I need hardly say, it was at this 
automaton that the revolver was fired. According to the 
memoirs, the Emperor himself, in a false beard, was stand- 
ing near the assassin, and was actually arrested on 
suspicion, but managed to escape his captor in the méle 
and reached the palace in ample time to bow from the 
balcony. The Count argues that the only sufferer in the 
affair is the poor wretch who was hanged merely for 
shooting ata dummy, and who has never even got the 
credit he deserved for a very good shot : the bullet pierced 
right through the dummy’s chest, and, says the Count, 
had it but lodged one-eighth of an inch lower down, it 
must have inevitably stopped the mechanism. 

Even if the whole of this tale be but the naughty fig- 
ment of a favourite in disfavour, it is, at any rate, sug- 
gestive. A mob doffing its headgear, 
day after day,toadummy! How easily, 
after all, could one get a dummy so 
constructed as to hold a /evee or sit through an opera, to 
open a bridge or lay a stone ‘‘ well and truly!” Perhaps, 
even now, did we but know, it is the triumphs of Tussaud 
at whose frequent sight our pulses beat with so quick an 
enthusiasm, If it is so, I do not blame the Royal Family 
for its innocent subterfuge. I should welcome any device to 
lighten the yoke that is on their necks. I should be glad 
if more people would seriously examine the conditions of 
royalty, ‘with a view to ameliorating the royal lot. I 
wish that everyone could gain access to the memoirs of 
Count *; they might serve as an excellent manual, con- 
taining, as they do, so much that is well observed and so 
much that would arouse humanitarianism. But I fear 
that these memoirs, so frankly written, cannot be made 
public before many, many years have elapsed. A pity! 
Had I the time and space, I would quote more from the 
book, even at the risk of cloying my reader’s appetite for 
a feast to which, perhaps, he will never be irvited. 

Max BEERBOHM 


—-anda 
Suggestion. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


Tue list of young men in Parliament whose chances must 
be weighed by a careful prophet is a long one. This 
springs, in part, from the elasticity of 
application imposed on the epithet 
‘‘ young” by older parliamentary hands. 
Young Hopeful may complain, with justice, that in the 
House he ages prematurely. The plea is never admitted. 
Convicted of youth, you must live and die ‘‘ young.” 
For a man’s parliamentary age depends not on the years 
reckoned since his birth, but on his personal appearance 
when first elected. That makes an impression never to be 
effaced. Thus Mr. John Burns is not, whilst Mr. George 
Curzon is, a ‘‘ young” man, although but a year divides 
them. Once convicted of youth, and you may dodder 
towards obvious senility still credited with the defects, 
though not with the qualities, of a Rupert. 


Youth 
in Politics. 


The large majority of young men of promise will 
be found to be well over forty. Their career is, there- 
fore, by definition, protracted; it is also chequered. 
Some start and do not stay. But the most start 
and are stopped—to start and to be stopped, again 
and again. They may sometimes be to blame; more 
often the check is due to the House losing all interest in 
the subjects which they have mastered. On these they 
might speak and win a hearing; but now they are face to 
face with a dilemma. Should they elect to pursue a wonted 
theme, they must slowly but surely extinguish all chance 
of ultimate success until, at last, they are left with empty 
benches and, for consolation, the [thought that elsewhere, 
in the Tea-room or the Lobby, absentees are as ready 
as ever to commend their modest industry. But, should 
they choose the alternative, they must summon up a 
sterner courage. Let the youth of forty who has spoken 
on Crete presume to break out upon China, and he will 
discover, first, dismay, then disgust, on faces that beamed 
on him of yore. Also his opportunity for studying ex- 
pression will be brief. The catastrophe will be sudden 
and may seem complete; but it will not be irreparable. 
The youth of forty has but to begin over again. It de- 
mands nerve; a ‘‘triple brass” of an acquired temper far 
finer than native impudence. 


That is why Mr. Gladstone has insisted, in conversa- 
tion, on ‘‘ parliamentary courage,” presumably because he 
accounted it indispensable to success. He 
used to instance Disraeli, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord John Russell. Naturally, he 
could not cite himself, but any other observer must have 
made him the fourth, perhaps the first of the four, in this 
respect. This importance of ‘‘ parliamentary courage” 
may suggest the clue to a problem which has recently 
exercised an able reviewer, in the Sa/urday, of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s last book, ‘‘ The Story of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Life.” 


Parliamentary 
Courage. 


The reviewer noted that Mr. McCarthy, when esteem- 
ing his heroes, is first, and chiefly, occupied by their 
“voices.” Disraeli’s ‘‘deep, low, powerful voice” ; 
O'Connell's ‘‘ voice of marvellous strength and music” ; 
Peel’s ‘‘ voice strong, clear, flexible and sweet”; and, of 
course, Mr. Gladstone’s voice. When ‘languid Johnny 
turned to glorious John,” one may assume that ‘‘ voice” 
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went for much in that transmutation of Lord John Russell ; 
and O’Connell certainly had parliamentary courage. There 
is thus revealed in public men a striking coincidence of 
conspicuous courage with attractive intonation. Now, 
every emotion affects the voice, but fear destroys its quality 
altogether. It is not, therefore, safe to judge a man’s 
voice from iis quality in the House. Fear may have changed 
the ‘‘flexible,”’ ‘‘tuneful,” and ‘‘ deep,” into the harsh, high- 
pitched, and wooden. <A young man is often found after 
some years to be speaking more melodiously. But he 
has not studied elocution ; he has conquered his fear. 


Reverting to the Young Men of Promise, you find that 
the most of them, being lawyers, know nothing of fear. 
Diffidence, they have discovered, did not 
endear them to solicitors, so Mr. Dunbar 
Barton, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Cripps, Mr. Ellis Griffith, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Grast 
Lawson, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. ‘‘ Johnnie” Maxwell, 
Mr. Rentoul, and Mr. Robson are all Young Men of 
Promise ; all lawyers, all born in the fifties, and all with- 
out fear, Outside the lawyers there are ‘‘ young” men 
who have only to compete in order to secure a place in 
the betting, but who, for unknown reasons, wiil not enter 
inthe race. Of such are Mr. Bromley-Davenport —born, 
by the way, so late as in '62—and Mr. Whitmore, who is 
more of a veteran, and has adventured more often. Their 
retiring disposition constitutes a real loss to the House. 
The same may be said of Mr. Ernest Beckett. 


Young Men of 
Promise, 


Others have, so to say, been taken out of training, but 
not, one hopes, indefinitely, in consequence of ill-health ; 
Mr. Yerburgh, for example, and Mr. Vicary Gibbs. 
Others, again, having made their first start and received 
their first check, seem to hesitate over starting again. 
Such are Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, Mr. Drage and Mr. 
Scott Montagu. But this will never do. They must keep 
on ‘‘plugging away” like the others—Mr. ‘“ Boy” 
Allen, Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. ‘‘Tommy” Cochrane, 
Lord Cranborne, Mr. Boscawen, Mr. Lees Knowles, 
Mr. “Tom” Legh, Mr. MacKenna, Mr. ‘‘ Harry ” Paulton, 
Mr. J. A. Pease, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Captain Pretyman, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Tennant and Mr. Wyndham. 


Excluding those who either hold office or are over 
fifty, that is about the list of the Young Men of Promise— 
of the lawyers without fear, of the diffident and of the 
uncompromising ‘‘pluggers.” It is given alphabetically 
to avoid the invidious and to stimulate dreams of the 
Cabinet, where the same practice is observed. Will any 
of these names figure in a Cabinet? If none do, it will 
not be the fault of the prophet ! 


But two must be added: reserved because they teleny 

to men who are really ‘‘ young.” Lord Warkworth, Lorn 

. in ‘71, and Lord Hugh Cecil, born in 

& — ‘69, have shown great ability and rae 

; eloquence. More; whatever their inward 

qualms may have been, they have presented an undaunted 

front. But Lord Warkworth must widen his range. He 

has spoken only on religious subjects, whereas Lord Hugh 

Cecil’s speech in favour of restoring their comm’s ion; to 

Dr. Jameson's officers was, in some ways, even better than 

his speech on Religious Education. If invited to ‘spot 

the winner "—a request which the tipster should as a rule 

evade—-we would back, on the one side, Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
on the other Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE NEW POET 


AvrEaDy the reaction is setting in. A few days ago 
people were saying, ‘‘ Who is this Stephen Phillips that 
they make such a fuss about?” To-day the tune is 
changed, and they say, ‘‘ What a fuss has been made over 
this Stephen Phillips!” I am not one of the reactionists. 
When a poet 's a poet—and Mr. Phillips, as the saying 
goes, is ‘‘ all that ’—I don't think too much fuss can be 
made over him. The appearance of a book of true poetry 
is, after all, as important an event as a cricket-match, 
perhaps even as a bye-election; yet we do not find the 
evening papers announcing in nine-inch letters the 


ADVENT OF A NEW POET. 


There must be contest and emulation—in other words, 
a sporting interest—in whatever is to fix the attention of 
the British public. Therefore the conductors of the 
icademy acted shrewdly in lending a sporting interest to 
literature, and entering our living poets, willy-nilly, in a 
“selling race” for 1oo sovereigns. They had classic 
precedent as well as ‘‘the psychology of the crowd” on 
their side ; and the result has been notoriety for one poet 
and (as I hear, and can well believe) a quickened sale for 
many. Inallthis ‘‘ fuss” there is nothing harmful, nothing 
even excessive. Despite the bold advertisement he has 
received, Mr. Stephen Phillips has not one-thousandth part 
of the renown of “ Ranji” or Mr. Richard Archer Prince. 
For my part, then, I neither scoff at the Academy's com- 
petition nor contest the merits—‘* justice” in such a case 
is scarcely predicable—of the award. I simply take up 
Mr. Phillips’s book, and, biassed neither for nor against it 
by the stroke of luck which signalised its appearance, I 
set forth hopefully. 


Let me confess, however, that Mr. Phillips had to 
cvercome, and has overcome, a slight prepossession in his 
cisfavour. I had read ‘*Christ in Hades” some years 
ago, and had found my pleasure in it seriously marred by 
the length to which Mr. Phillips carried the modern trick 
of ignoring accent, or, if you prefer it, bestrewing his 
iambic lines with trochaic stumbling-blocks. These 
stumbling-blocks he has not removed from ‘Christ in 
Hades”; but they are much less frequent in other, and 
presumably later, poems; and, in any case, he has now 
proved his right to a few caprices by showing himself 
capable, when he pleases, of sustained nobility and beauty 
cf metre. None the less must one marvel that he should 
also be capable of his occasional eccentricities. I am 
«ware that he is merely following a tendency of the time, 
and that several other poets of real ability make a practice 
of slighting or deliberately misplacing accent. But the 
source, and, still more, the justification of this tendency, 
[ am yet to seek. Is it a mere obstinacy of conservatism 
to protest that to my ear the syllables, ‘‘O all fresh out 
of beautiful sunlight,” do not make a blank verse line at 
ail? The natural accent—the accent demanded by the 
meaning—falls on “‘O” and ‘‘fresh” and “sun”; the 
metrical accent falls on ‘‘ all” and ‘‘out” and “light”; 
and what becomes of the iambic pentameter when, in three 
out of the five feet, the natural accent and the metrical 
accent clash ? 
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the insistent iambic. But this clearly cannot be done 
by the mere haphazard introduction of foreign feet. 
There must be a limit to permissible departure from the 
normal and regular line, and in the great poets we find 
practically no uncertainty as to where this limit falls. 
Was there ever a poet before, say, 1890 who could 
endure two marked trochees in the first two places of a 
blank verse line? For Mr. Phillips, on the other hand, 
such a line as this has no terrors :— 


Agamemnon bowed over, and from his wheel. 


To my ear, this is a mere cacophony; and so it would 
have seemed, I have little doubt, to Shakspeare. If we 
turn to ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida,” we find the word “‘ Aga- 
memnon ” always so placed as to fit into, not jar with, the 
iambic scheme of the verse, and never, consequently, be- 
ginning a line. For instance :— 


O Agamemnon! let it not be so... . 

It is not Agamemnon’s sleeping hour. . . . 

Sir, pardon ; ’tis for Agamemnon’s ears... . 
Which is the high and mighty Agamemnon? ... 


There are four positions in a blank verse line in which the 
word ‘‘Agamemnon” is possible, and Shakspeare places 
it repeatedly in each of these positions, and in no other. 
Had he thought a fifth possible, is it to be imagined 
that he would have neglected it? I shall no doubt 
be told that the ear of Mr. Phillips and some other 
young poets is cultivated to a point undreamt of by 
Shakspeare. Well, mine is not; and that is why such 


lines as the following set my teeth on edge :— 


Gentle and all injured. Artthouagod?... 
Realises all the uncoloured dawn. . 

The bird sett/‘vg? Hath no friend covered up... . 
The bright glovy of after-battle wine. . 

And one yearz/¢ as wide as is the world... . 


Read these lines naturally, and they are not verse at all, 
but prose; and good verse, to my thinking, is not prose 
read unnaturally. 


All these stumbling-blocks occur (among many fine 
lines and passages) in ‘‘ Christ in Hades.” Elsewhere 
they are very much rarer. Indeed, I can remember only 
one marked instance (in ‘‘ Marpessa”) of this particular 
mannerism. As a rule, Mr. Phillips writes blank verse 
with a sonorous suavity quite different from the merely 
Tennysonian smoothness which it is nowadays so difficult 
to avoid. Every here and there we come across a really 
exquisite line or sequence, such as :— 


Causing to fall the indolent misty peach, 
Or 

And all that tint and melody and breath, 

Which in their lovely unison are thov. 


When the long day that glideth without cloud, 
The summer day, was at her deep blue hour 
Of lilies musical with busy bliss, 

When very light trembled as with excess 

And heat was frail. 


Very noble are the lines ‘‘ To Milton—Blind,” beautiful and 
poignant the sequences headed ‘A, S, P.” and ‘The 
Wound.” ‘‘Marpessa”’ is an idyl in 





True, the art of blank verse lies in 
judiciously relieving the monotony of 


Next Week: ‘‘ Views and Reviews,” 


by Mr. W. E. Henley. 


almost dramatic form, consisting of the 
speeches of Apollo and Idas, rival 
wooers of Marpessa, and her reply, 
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choosing the mortal lover. In substance, on the other 
hand, it is curiously undramatic, the cast of thought 
modern throughout, and Marpessa’s speech in particular 
the perfected life-philosophy of a sort of Dorothea Brooke. 
Its diction, however, is perfected to some purpose ; and 
the poem, as a whole, is a thing to be thankful for. 


In rhyme Mr. Phillips is less happily inspired. There 
is beauty in his little group of lyrics, and power in ‘‘ The 
Question ” and ‘* The New ‘ De Profundis’” ; but I can find 
little to like in ‘‘ The Woman with the Dead Soul,”’ which 
is flaccid throughout, and here and there prosaic, while I 
vehemently dislike and deplore ‘‘ The Wife.” This poem, 
I gather from paragraphs, has been largely re-written for 
the second edition—the book before me. What its first 
state may have been I know not; but I can conceive no 
reason for its existence in its second state. Mr. Phillips 
takes ‘fa true story,” too hideous to be tragic; he 
tells us nothing about it except the bare, abominable 
event; and he leaves us gasping with wonder that, 
since he had nothing more to say, he did not prefer 
to hold his tongue about it. I do not mean that such a 
subject—-a woman ‘selling her body to buy bread for her 
husband, and returning to find the husband dead—is 
necessarily outside the sphere of art. Mr. Phillips might 
have given us the psychology of the situation, or made it 
the text for an indictment (or even a vindication) of the 
mundane or extra-mundane conditions that render such 
things possible. But he has attempted no such enterprise. 
He has simply, as he says, ‘‘ done the story into verse,” 
without analysis, without comment. And even the verse 
is none of the best. There is a touch of imaginative wit in 


The constable with lifted hand 
Conducting the orchestral Strand ; 


but what are we to say of such a couplet as this ? 


With her right arm the door she pushed, 
And to the dead the widow rushed. 


(The italics are Mr. Phillips’s.) This is the very essence 
of doggerel—a line of pure padding and a grotesque rhyme. 
Why tell us that she ‘‘pttshed” the door with her right 
arm? Should we expect her to do it with her left ear ? 
No, no; despite some strong lines, this piece is unworthy. 


Though not strikingly original or penetrative, Mr. 
Phillips’s thought is always alive and interesting. His 
main ideas belong to the spiritual currency of the day, and 
could be paralleled in many quarters. This I say entirely 
without reproach, for I cannot see that it is the business 
of a poet to be at the same time a pioneer in the world of 
speculation. Mr. Phillips thinks competently, sees clearly, 
feels intensely, and writes beautifully. In a word, he is a 
true poet. If he comes unscathed through the ordeal of 
sudden success, and perfects his talent instead of cultivating 
his mannerisms, he may one day merit a larger epithet. 

W. A. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY: 
A REALITY AND SOME SUGGESTIONS—II. 


Tue cardinal virtue—the one virtue—of the London Uni- 
versity is its impartiality. Like all things mortal it is not 
perfect. For example, at the honours examination in geo- 
logy, a few years ago, Professor Hull was using the w/va 
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voce to ask each candidate where he learnt his geology. 
One candidate at least had the impudence and presence 
of mind to father his knowledge upon a Piofessor who 
would scarcely have admitted the affiliation, and so ac- 
quitted himself with credit. Another examiner, Professor 
Lapworth, lapsing into rash confielences, told a candidate 
for the doctorate of science that his thesis was meritoriows, 
but in the opinion of the examiners this distinction was 
better reserved for those who intended to make geology 
their life-work. Remarkable perversion! Here, at least, 
is scope for reform. 

But the ‘‘ Reform” movement takes no account of this ere 
virtue of London University, its catholicity—a catholicity 
only tainted by such timid trivial falsifications as those 
just cited. The ‘‘ Reform” movement is in its essence a 
more extensive enterprise in the direction of differentia- 
tion ; it is essentially an attempt to ‘‘ fake” the examina- 
tion machinery in the interests of a number of more er 
less inefficient colleges and more or less distinguished 
professors, to the detriment of the beok-learned and im- 
pecunious student. Most of these colleges, with the excep- 
tion of the Gower Street College and a few medical 
schools, will be quite unknown to the general external 
person. King’s College is the place in the Strand which 
used to advertise its success in the examinations for boy- 
clerkships under the Civil Service, and where the chemical 
professor has to bea Churchman. There is a Bedford 
College, engaged, | believe, in the higher education of 
women. There is the Birkbeck Institute, where they do 
precisely as much research and very much less university 
teaching than they do in Mr. Briggs’s graduate-making 
machinery. There is the Royal College of Science, a 
costly and admirably equipped science school, where 
students are marshalled by policemen at ten sharp, 
counted, entered in a book, the order is given to ‘‘ prepare 
to study,” then ‘‘study”! At five all students are 
evicted—however anxious disorderly characters may be to 
prosecute work in the evening. 

The various ‘‘ Reform” schemes—and of these schemes 
there have been dozens—differ in the number of such 
institutions included and the importance given to each 
hence the most terrible rowing of correspondents in the 
Times and elsewhere—but they agree in leaving little 
or no flexibility for the inclusion of fresh colleges in future, 
in making no enlarged provision for research, and ia 
insisting upon a differential treatment of the students 
of the privileged colleges and the outside student. That 
differential treatment I insist is the key of the matter. 
None of the endless schemes propounded definitely 
involve the addition of a solitary professor or a solitary 
lecture-room or laboratory to those already existing in 
London. They would create nothing but privilege. But 
harmless outside people are wont to imagine that pre- 
sently a great University is to be created in London by 
Act of Parliament; and they proceed to denounce the 
obstructives accordingly. 

That efficient University!—the University that might 
be, if our millionaires were not so mean, our public 
men so little, and if his Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
had a touch of imagination. To dream it done is easy 
enough. As, for example :—At the base of the fabric 
would be a great Matriculation board busied chiefly in 
conducting a better and more flexible and varied Matri- 
culation examination than the present, an examination 
which would be not only the Matriculation examination to 
the University, but also the leaving examination for the 
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shortly to be organised English Secondary schools. On 
this basis would rise the lower courses of the University, 
the courses for the ordinary degrees in arts and science. 
Certain colleges and sections of colleges and polytechnics 
could be specifically incorporated with the University as 
graduate colleges and schools, and conditions laid down 
whereby new foundations or reorganised institutions could 
be added automatically to this section of the University. 
The unnatural union of the Science and Art Department 
could be divorced, and the science section and its funds in- 
corporated with the University. The teaching professors 
of these graduation institutions, together with the higher 
professors to be immediately defined, would constitute the 
two examining boards for the pass degrees in arts and 
science, and their examination would of course be im- 
partially open to all comers. Following the pass exami- 
nation in each faculty there would be a classified honours 
examination. The musical colleges would constitute a 
faculty of music on parallel lines. A similar arrangement 
would provide for the pass degrees in medicine, with pro- 
vision, of course, for adequate hospital experience, and 
the Incorporated Law Society in its examining function 
could become the law faculty, opening its degree examina- 
tion to outsiders, with reasonable restriction upon profes- 
sional qualification. 

There could be yet two further examining boards. 
The London technical schools might be organised into 
a special teaching faculty in relation to a Bachelor of 
Engineering degree, to follow the intermediate science 
examination, a blank provision for a degree in education, 
Master or Doctor following the arts or science degrees, 
might await the training colleges that the organisation 
of secondary education will shortly create. Above this 
matriculation board, and the graduation boards and 
schools and colleges, would come the essentials of the 
University—the Research Laboratories, the University 
Library, the University Press, University Lecturers, and 
University Professors. 

To get these things good and! efficient, however, 
they must be paid for, of course. Above the stage 
ef bachelor, except perhaps in the case of the school- 
master’s degree in education, the external candidate and 
any provision for him would disappear; there would be 
further degrees of master and doctor, but they would 
be the reward of more or less original and scholarly 
work successfully prosecuted within the University. The 
poor external student suffers no hardship, because in this 
dream University there would be ample provision, by means 
of scholarships free of age restriction, for him to enter 
the University for his culminating work. (No perfectly 
sane University would do as the London University 
at present does, and award ‘ scholarships” in money 
without requiring any post-graduate study in return.) 
The University professors, the elected representatives of 
the teaching professors, and the elected representatives of 
Convocation, in about equal proportions, would constitute 
the Senate, the governing body of the University. Behold 
an obvious and quite efficient constitution ! 

But such an efficient organisation is quite without the 
range of practical politics, because of the examination 
issue. The uniform examination is the particular thing 
that the ‘‘ Reformers" will not concede; and it is also 
the particular thing to be insisted upon by all who 
desire the continued honour and efficiency of the London 
University. 


H. G. WELLs. 
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PRESIDENT VERSUS JUDGES 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE TRANSVAAL 


Ir was a foregone conclusion. By 12,858 votes out of a 
total poll of 18,612 (An increase of less than 3,000 votes 
over the poll of 1893) Mr. Kruger has been re-elected 
President of the South African Republic for a fourth term 
of five years. Not, however, a foregone conclusion 
because all the Boers of the Transvaal are of one mind; 
on the contrary, they are notoriously as a house divided 
against itself, held together for a further moment by a 
common dislike of the stranger at their gate. But a fore- 
gone conclusion because in the Transvaal the result of a poll 
depends as much on the way votes are counted as on the 
way they are cast. So it is apt to be in all commonwealths 
whose pettiness brings the machinery of government 
within easy grasp of a single ambitious hand. 

That Mr. Kruger with success at his bidding should 
have thrown himself with so much whole-souled vigour 
into the contest with Mr. Schalk Burger—General Joubert 
hardly counted—betokens an unexpected deference to 
constitutional usages which must be counted to him for 
righteousness. He submitted even to the irksome re- 
straints of the ballot ; but of course with judicious reserves, 
and never to an extent which might have imperilled the 
result. Thus at Pretoria his old friend and colleague in 
the Government, Mr. Wolmarans, having doubts as to 
the way the voting was going, opened the ballot boxes and 
found Mr. Kruger in a minority. Thereupon, or, let us 
say, to avoid any hint of propicr hoc, thereafter, three 
hundred gentlemen, for services rendered during the 
Jameson Raid, were incontinently enfranchised and straight- 
way proceeded to record their votes. Heckling, too, 
Mr. Kruger endured—nay, enjoyed as never before did 
candidate turned seventy ; enjoyed, indeed, to the point of 
indiscretion, letting slip with respect to his presidential 
methods and motives revelations which throw an ominous 
light on his ensuing five years of office. 

But we are less concerned with the humours of the 
election than with its consequences. Mr. Kruger has 
obtained a renewal of his tenure of power: what will he 
do with it? Unhappily there is no room for doubt. For 
a month past he has been labouring to reassure his 
burghers of his resolve to refuse those economic reforms, 
lacking which the gold industry of the Transvaal cannot 
thrive, much less expand ; to continue those civil inequities 
which have for purpose to restrict all political power and 
privilege to the immigrant Boers of 1852 and their descen- 
dants ; and to persist in his endeavours to emancipate the 
Transvaal from the restraints of the London Convention 
and thus to undermine British paramountcy in South 
Africa. 

It is a wonderful spectacle, this indomitable old man, 
out of love with the world and all its works and ways, and 
resolute as ever to bar it out from the thousand million 
odd pounds worth of removable gold on which he sits 
entrenched, with a few thousands as obsolete and obdu- 
rate as himself. It is a wonderful spectacle, but it 
cannot last. Indeed it would seem as if the beginning of 
a new and, we may fairly hope, better order of things had 
already been made in the renewal of the struggle of the 
High Court of the. Transvaal to escape the subordination 
to the Executive to which President Kruger is bent upon 
reducing it. 

Stripped of technicalities, the point on which the 
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struggle turns is easy to understand. The Transvaal 
enjoys a written Constitution, the Grondwet, which 
defines, or contains principles on which may be defined, 
the relations between the people and the Government, 
and the functions of the several depositories of authority. 
Chief Justice Kotze, his brothers of the Bench approving, 
claims the right of ‘‘ testing” the legislation of the 
Volksraad and of setting aside as invalid any measure 
which may be found inconsistent therewith. Mr. Kruger, 
on the other hand, challenges this claim, holding that the 
Judiciary is bound to accept without demur all and any 
the acts of the Volksraad. And, going a step further, 
he induced the Volksraad a year ago to enact a law em- 
powering him to call upon the Judges formally to re- 
nounce the right of ‘‘ testing,” and to remove from the 
Bench any Judge who should refuse. At this stage of 
the struggle Sir Henry de Villiers, Chief Justice of the 
Cape Colony, intervened—inopportunely some say—and 
persuaded President Kruger and Mr. Kotze to a truce. 
This truce is now at anend. Awaiting the close 
of the presidential election that the question might be 
kept out of the heat and soil of the hustings, Chief 
Justice Kotze, on the very morrow of the poll, handed 
President Kruger what can only be described as an 
ultimatum. He drew the President’s attention to the 
fact that nothing had been done to carry out the terms 
of the compromise, or to secure that equality and in- 
dependence of the judicial arm of the Government without 
which neither the credit nor the independence of the 
Republic can be maintained. If the President continues 
obdurate, the Chief Justice and his fellow-Judges will have 
but one course open to them—resignation; but before 
taking this step they will probably await a_ technical 
assault in the form of an attempt to eject them from the 
Bench. That Mr. Kruger will not yield, those who know 
him best are most convinced. 

And the issue? Inthe long run right must of course 
triumph, and the right is with the Judges. But in the 
meantime? In the meantime all security for the simplest 
rights of protection for life and property will have vanished 
from the Transvaal. For Mr. Kruger has been preaching 
the doctrine of confiscation, with neither ‘‘ifs” nor ‘‘ buts.” 
Asked by a burgher at Heidelburg the other day whether 
the Volksraad claims that all its resolutions are binding 
over the High Court, Mr. Kruger replied emphatically, 
‘Yes, the Raad is supreme. If the Government should 
want to take a man’s property, they have a right to take 
what they want and to pay the price that suits them for 
it, and there can be no appeal to the High Court.” But 
not all the Boers of the Transvaal are of this way of 
thinking. There are just men among them; there are 
hungry men too, and hunger is a great reformer. 


WANTED—— 


None but the most hardened of reviewers can have helped 
breathing the occasional prayer that his lot had been 
cast at the beginning instead of at the end of the century. 
Then there were countless worlds to conquer; then 
periodical criticism, if not precisely in its infancy, had 
made no appreciable draft upon the thousand potentiali- 
ties of youth. Now the freshness and spontaneity 
have vanished, the most telling effects 
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New methods and new manners are, of course, 
attempted from time to time. Recent years, for instance, 
have seen reviewing enlivened by a strong infusion of the 
personal element. The critic will inform you at what age 
he learned to read, and what was the complexion of the 
governess ; kow the perusal of ‘‘ Deadwood Dick” first 
kindled the spark of literary ambition in his boyish breast ; 
and how there lingers on his palate the exquisite flavour 
of the Lafite 6; which he happened to be drinking when 
he peeped into that unpretending little volume (bound in 
sober green, and now worth double its weight in gold) 
which contained the earliest fruitage of Mr. Potson’s 
muse, or handled that modest brochure (clothed in grey 
paper covers, and now unprocurable for love or money) 
which held the first sprightly runnings of Mr. Rotson’s 
genius. The worst of this autobiographical method is 
that the reader, by some singular and unaccountable 
chance, may find the personality so obtruded upon him 
neither interesting nor attractive. Besides, it belongs 
more properly to war correspondence (as now understood 
and practised) than to literary criticism. 

Another desperate attempt to capture novelty has been 
made by one or two critics who frankly profess to judge 
everything by a pecuniary standard. They will have no 
d——d nonsense about merit. Selecting his book of the 
day, week, month, or year, as the case may be, upon 
strictly commercial principles, such a reviewer begins by 
congratulating the author upon the leaps and bounds by 
which he is advancing to the front rank of novelists. Mr. 
Jawkins, he observes, has come to stay. Mr. Jawkins is 
now regularly paid at the rate of x pounds per thousand 
words, and only three or four of our very best writers are 
receiving more. It is calculated that Mr. Jawkins is in 
receipt of at least £25,000'a year from his works. Then 
come portentously long extracts from Mr. Jawkias’s book 
in small type, interspersed by a few lines of delirious 
eulogy ; and the critique winds up with the announcement 
that Mr. Jawkins’s engagements extend well on to the 
middle of next century, that he is about (or is o¢ about) to 
maké a lecturing tour in America, and that the tact and 
business ability of Mr. Pawkie, his literary agent, have 
always given him complete satisfaction. A portrait of Mr. 
Jawkins in bicycling costume completes what, from Mr. 
Jawkins’s point of view, is doubtless an ideal ‘ notice.” 

The average critic, who is on the whole a decent sert 
of ‘‘ buddy,” lacks the impudence to adopt either of the 
systems described ; and it is he whois confronted with the 
great difficulty. How is a man to express judgments that 
have been expressed a hundred thousand times before, and 
yet employ language which use has not entirely stripped of 
all individuality, of all distinctive meaning? Remember 
that nowadays even works on Chinese metaphysics must 
be reviewed ‘‘guvam primum, and that peremptorie.”’ 
Remember, too, that our average critic is not, as a rule, 
a man of boundless leisure, but is, on the contrary, 
a hard-worked journalist. He is equally at a loss whe- 
ther his duty be to praise or to blame. If praise is to 
be the lot of the book ‘‘now before him,” the tempta- 
tion is irresistible to fall back on the time-dishonoured 
formula, ‘‘ one of the best novels that has [s/c] appeared 
during the last six months.” The gross grammatical 
blunder comes trippingly from the pen, and constant repeti- 

tion seems to have consecrated it for 





have been used up, and the critical 
journals resound with echoes from the 


Next Week: The Last Unpubl'shed 
past. Robert Louis Stevensen. 





many newspapers. Perhaps the critic 
desires to vary the phrase, and then he 
will say, ‘‘one of the half-dozen or 
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so outstanding novels o” the present publishing season ” ; 
oc he will possibly feign gratitude, and declare that he 
(or rather ‘“‘ we") ‘‘cannot sufficiently thank Miss Per- 
simmon for her charming and delightful,” &c. There are, 
to be sure, one or two battered old horrors which he will 
avoid, unless very young or very ignorant. He will not 
so far give way to vague Thucydidean reminiscence as to 
call Mrs. Peony’s latest ‘‘a possession for ever,” nor will 
he opine that “the world will not willingly let” the 
newest romance of underclothing ‘‘die.” The world 
would be only too delighted to see it burned or buried. But, 
uvless he has a highly original cast of mind, he will find 
himself mechanically setting it down that Mr. Jones ‘‘ has 
here given us of his best,” and that if Mr. Robinson will 
but continue as he has begun, ‘‘he is destined, we have 
little doubt, to go far, if not, indeed, to add something of 
permanent value to the goodly treasure-house of English 
literature.” Tired of attempting to recapitulate an involved 
and incoherent plot, he has no course but to protest that 
he will on no account betray the dénouement. ‘It is 
enough to say,” he proceeds, ‘‘that the interest is well 
sustained to the very last page. We therefore bid adieu,” 
&c. If space run short, or quotable matter fail, it would 
be contrary to all the rules of the game not to intimate 
that ‘‘we had marked many other passages for quotation ; 
but our readers have already,” &c. 

Never is the reviewer more absolutely at the mercy of 

stock phrases than in dealing with a book devoted to 
some special branch of learning. He is reduced to 
affirming that the work ‘‘shows traces of care and 
thought,” and that ‘(no student can afford to do without 
it." What wonder that, groaning under the intolerable 
bondage of these and the like catchwords, he should now 
and again break into a frenzy (like Mr. John Dennis), 
‘aud should pronounce with regard to some popular and 
pompous novel, by way of praise, that ‘‘it takes you 
by the throat and shakes you”? It is the same if 
biame has to be ‘* meted out.” He must needs copy 
the elaborate sarcasm of Macaulay, the nimble pertness 
of Jeffrey, the incomparable insolence of Lockhart, as 
best he may. New epithets of depreciation, as of 
applause, come occasionally into vogue. About ten 
years ago there was an invasion of comparatively fresh 
words; and ‘‘suburban” became the orthodox term 
of contempt. But new fashions are vulgarised all too 
soon. Yet the good old-fashioned slating article has still 
its uses. Within the last twenty years the old Bludyer 
convention has done signal service. It annihilated the 
Revised Version in the Quarterly. It demolished Mr. 
Sayce’s pretensions to accurate scholarship in the Zdin- 
éurgh. A few may remember how, in a now extinct 
weekly, a quasi-religious novel of unbounded popularity 
was audaciously dubbed ‘‘The Failure of the Season.” 
I:ven with these cheering examples before him, the critic 
will find it hard to escape from the common groove 
of censure: and may well wish that it had been reserved 
for him to open a slashing article with so startling and 
masterly a sentence as ‘‘ This will never do!” 

How grateful we should be for an introduction to some 
brand-new diction: not too eccentric to last for several 
years ; not too commonplace to arrest attention ; not too 
technical to be meaningless to the general. It is not too 
much to say that But there could surely be no more 
powerful argument on behalf of a new vocabulary for 
criticism than this painful and humiliating relapse into 
the old. 
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THE BIRDS OF BLOOMSBURY 


Trees and birds are usually to be found together, and even 
in the heart of London this holds true. Who has not 
noticed the fine trees of many of the squares and gardens 
of Bloomsbury--and indeed some of the backyards? They 
are a standing memorial to the taste and forethoughto a 
previous generation. There sparrows abound—like the 
poor they are always with us. 

But there are other birds beside. Only to-day a pair of 
rooks alighted onthe top of aplane-tree not twenty yards from 
my window. Their unfamiliar caw, caw, gave me quite a 
pleasurable thrill, and I watched them inspect a last year’s 
nest and hoped to see them take possession, although I 
feared it was too early in the season. They did not stay 
long, however, but flew heavily away northward, probably 
to join their tribe at Hampstead or Highgate. The 
colony of rooks that usually takes possession of the trees 
in Gray’s Inn Gardens a little later in the year has an 
unique interest. Some years since an exodus took place. 
The authorities of the Inn had caused a temporary 
building of corrugated iron to be erected at the southern 
end of the gardens, and it was quickly evident that the 
rooks resented this encroachment on their domain. One 
day a general meeting was held, and after much palaver 
and apparent protest the whole body flew off in a northerly 
direction, leaving the gardens deserted. Although a few 
returned the following year and reared their families, the 
number has never since reached its original strength. 

If you would recall visions of the country, of rows of 
stately elms, of 


Russet lawns and fallows grey, 


go forth from the bustling din of Holborn into Gray's Inn 
on a March day when the rooks have commenced to build 
and repair their nests. The dull roar from the surrounding 
thoroughfares may intrude itself for a moment, but the 
cheerful cawing and answering caw of the dusky habitants 
as they move sedately about will quickly take your thoughts 
beyond the mundane and herald the promise of spring. 

One of the most shy birds to be met with in the 
country is the wood-pigeon. Yet this bird has made quite 
a home of London. Its shy habits have been replaced by 
an assurance that even the sparrows must envy. It has 
built its platform nest in trees overhanging Piccadilly, and 
reared its young within reach of the ’bus-driver’s whip. 
It consorts with the rooks in the gardens of Gray's Inn, 
and is frequently to be seen strutting deliberately about 
the squares of Bloomsbury. It feeds with the sparrows 
in the neighbouring backyards, and picks up a stray meal 
from an adjacent cab-rank. 

Sometimes the pleasant and distinctive note of the 
great tit may be heard in the gardens, anda glimpse of 
the bird may be caught if the sound be carefully followed. 
The blue titmouse, too, pays an occasional visit, and hops 
about among the branches of the plane-trees, and twists 
and turns itself around the twigs in search of insects. 
These birds only look in on us in passing, and seldom stay 
more than a day or two at atime. One day last summer 
a spotted flycatcher took possession of a galvanised wire 
clothes line in the yard at the back of the house. It 
only stayed for a little while, and although watched for 
anxiously for days afterwards, it did not return. Jefferies 
truly said, ‘‘The sunlight and the winds enter London, 
and the life of the fields is there, too, if you will bu 
see it.” 


XUM 
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SOCIETY 


PeopLe are said to be “‘ trooping back to town” just now— 
in the language of the Society papers ; and in the streets, 
or even in ‘‘the Clubs,” you do in fact 
encounter many faces which have been 
averted from London ever since its months 
of Jubilee. The author of a ‘‘Social Diary” in the 
columns of a morning paper has lately descried a Duchess 
walking alone near Waterloo Place. You are assured 
that the Duchess ‘‘ looked very distinguished in a neat 
coat-and-skirt costume of grey tweed with sables and a 
violet velvet toque,” and indulge the pious hope that, if 
the cold weather continues, her grace may see fit to add 
warm fur and even flannel to these caparisons. For the 
rest, a Duchess alone near Waterloo Place !—not Skelt, 
not gallant Skelt’s successors, ever planned a more romantic 
opening! Artistically viewed, here, undeniably, is a 
strong situation, and from the diarist’s, or sportsman’s, 
point of view a notable bag. The early diarist, in fact, 
has caught the early duchess. Again the same gun— 
‘the same,” said Rawdon Crawley, ‘‘as I shot Captain 
Markham with”—has brought down other birds, other 
‘smart folk,” this time at Mr. Pinero’s new play. An 
Earl has gone on the stage, and these birds of his feather 
had flocked to the theatre to encourage him. They even 
fed him—the diarist states where, though not what on, and 
all this is encouraging to the diarist. But all the time 
everyone knows that the season is not sensibly the nearer 
because an old convention on which our philosophic page 
remarked last week has still vitality enough to befog the 
lady journalists of this world. The point about the Duchess 
is that she is ‘‘ early.” No social horticulturist of caution 
will necessarily assume that ‘‘ Duchesses are early this 
year.” 


‘One Swallow,” 


&e. 


Thus we have plenty of time on our hands. Let us 
employ some of it in playing at definitions. How do you 
define Society? Or what, rather, is 
London Society ? Itisa terrible question, 
made the more difficult by the paucity of 
works of reference and the doubtful value of those extant. 
Written authorities exist from which we may glean the 
talk and manners of a past age, but not our own, hardly 
even that of our grandparents. On ‘‘those about” 
Voltaire we are authentically posted. What of the evi- 
dence of Congreve and Disraeli? and who is ‘‘ doing” the 
manners of the present hour? What was London Society 
in ’98, and who were in it, and how did they get into it ? 
To these questions there be no answers in bound volumes, 


What is it? 


To be sure, you may refer to the ‘ladies’ letters” in 
Society papers, but their fair and witty writers do rather 
darken counsel. President Kruger has 

‘“ Belle” & Co. lately admitted that he subsidises a 
journal published in the Transvaal and in 

this country. Do coteries of distinguished women of 
fashion retain in like manner the services of journalists of 
fashion? The idea is absurd and groundless, though 
not unhappily the suspicion that the biographer is kept 
informed from the best source of the doings and vesture 
of the biographee. Meanwhile the investigator is brought 
no forrader. Names are constantly rung in his ear of 
‘leaders ”” in Society,” and these, of necessity, he 
remembers. But how shall he know which is the true 
leader? A popular vote at the present moment would 
probably leave one or two names at the head of the poll, 
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which neither could nor should be more than ‘ placed” in 
the best English Society, if so much. 


The truth, so far as we are likely to come at it, 
seems to be this. There are in English Society certain 
permanent combinations which assure 
The Truth (?) to a possessor his place at its top. A 
foreign diplomat, having long sojourned 
among us, opined that the respectable families of Brown- 
low and Westminster were at the head of things—he 
admitted he knew no more. He named people of good 
family and means, represented by men of character, use- 
fulness, dignity. That a Duke, if ‘‘ respectable,” and not 
a zany, will always be at the head of English Society is 
not a reckless opinion. He may have his own army 
corps and spend Christmas in his own camp, surrounded by 
the lesser luminaries of his family and his and their friends, 
and presently enter the larger field with his significance 
not very perceptibly diminished. But as to the others, 
the people below the gangway, as it were, there is norule. 
They must all, of course, start equi-shod. No one would 
enter without a certain guarantee of decent manners—not 
necessarily a severe one—clothes, sufficient money. But, 
these assured, it becomes a mere case of what they bring 
into the market—a case, in a word, of their ‘‘ social 
qualities ” as Society understands them. For special 
games—for the coterie which chiefly yachts, or hunts, 
or stands on its head—there are, of course, special 
qualifications. What serves a man with one will 
only trip him up with another. But, speaking 
generally, these qualities resolve themselves into just 
what they signify in their universal, not in their 
special, acceptance—resolve themselves into the various 
ingredients of good-fellowship, the various grounds upon 
which different people like different people. Much is said 
of the value of money. Mr. Blank is liked for his Irish 
stories or his knowledge of Dutch pictures; and truly 
neither accomplishment would have been perceived if it 
had not been erected in the public view on the top of his 
gold-bags. Mrs. Dash has a merry wit, or, better, an 
active circulation—the influence of good health is notable 
—and people would never have laughed with or at her 
if her father’s chemicals had paid less notably. But, 
on the other hand, the people bidden vicariously to the 
parties of Mr. Midas, who is mean and sulky, passed 
through his halls to return never more. Palpable social 
qualities are wanted, and not too subtle, since these are 
caviare to the general. Real wit is at a discount. To be 
sure, the witty are not always well enough off to as much 
as enter in the competition, and really witty society we 
must be content to seek as heretofore ches ‘‘ Bozzy.”’ 
But, indeed, wit is apt to be caviare. Sir Robert Walpole 
told a certain class of anecdote at his table because every- 
one could understand it; not all appreciate wit. Even the 
Waggs of the day, if they exist, are not invited to dance 
attendance on the Lord Steynes. Birth, it will be seen, 
is omitted from this catalogue. If conspicuous enough 
and sufficiently buttressed by money, it is influential. But 
it is not forgotten how many members of the peerage date 
from trade in the present century, and the X has been laid 
to their root in the pages of a contemporary. Alone the 
Scot in all ages and classes—as R. L. S. used to remark— 
retains the note of his race in a sense of identity with 
his dead forbears. We English, as it has been seen, 
barter things tangible for things tangible, and in our 
social relations also remain a nation of shopkeepers. 
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AN UNCHARITABLE IMPRESSION 


For some years past, it seems to me, supremacy in the 
field of dramatic authorship has lain evenly between Mr. 
H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero. The former, with his blunt 
ad, sometimes, almost crude realism, can hardly be said 
to have been less successful than the latter with his highly 
polished satire and sentiment that have on occasion beet 
artistic to the point of artifice. And though the two 
methods of treatment are widely at variance, a reduction 
to a common denominator seems to reveal the same not 
uuwholesome cynicism as the germinal leavening of both. 
The cardinal point of sympathy between the two, however, 
is Obvious enough to render the most 
This is a distinctly ma 
dramatise the aristocracy. 


general analysis 
supererogatory. rked tendency to 
Having, with t 


enthusiasm of the neophyte, wrest!ed 


xe unguarded 
with the Noncon- 
jormist Conscience, and proudly fixed his leading character 
m the dizzy social height of a Dissenting minister, Mr. 
jones Ceveloped a new ambition with the new pastures 
opened by his first successes ; and his subsequent series 
of portraits of distinguished persons travel'ed by rapid 
‘tages to the delineation of a duke, the highest point, I 
believe, he has so far reached. For the moment, Mr. 
Jones is allowing the social status of his dramatis persone 
to drift with the ebb-tide ; but in view of the progress of 
his rival laureate, his seeming retreat must be only the 
reculer pour mieux s.uter of tradition, and I look with con- 
fidence for a really royal triumph in this direction at no 
distant date. For Mr. Pinero, starting with a relatively 
hamble Squire, has diligently traversed the whole gamut 
of titular greatness, until, satiated with the peerage, he 
has succeeded in bagging a Princess ; and now, as if this 
hould represent the ultimate possibility of man’s creative 
effort, Providence, with its characteristic faculty, comes to 
help him who has helped himself. In-Mr. Pinero’s latest 
piay, the character of the stage-struck scion of a great 
house has the unique honour of being represented by a 
stage-struck nobleman of the blood. 

Intoxicated apparently by this bewilderingly rich 
‘‘ strike,” Mr. Pinero seems to have desired to relegate 
himself to a mere sleeping partnership in the enterprise, 
lest he should hamper by his mortal ways the further 
generosity of beneficent Providence. Naturally to people 
who, Lke myself, can find no excuse in the domain of pure 
reason for the cult of aristocracy, the experience of being 
agreeably ministered to by a member of the nobility is 
peculiarly satisfying, even to the degree of sterilising the 
democratic instinct ; yet, after it has been ungrudgingly 
admitted that the Earl of Rosslyn has made an extremely 
successful début, there still remains Mr. Pinero’s share in 
the production to be dealt with. The play is described as 
a **comedietta” ; but it only lacks the presence of the 
conventional villain to become pure melodrama. We have 
the heroine, driven by harsh circumstances that arise, as 
is usual, from a consistent pursuit of the higher virtues, to 

life of one-roomed poverty, with even the spectre of 
penury hovering within measurable distance. With the 
trifling additions of a wronged husband and a child in 
short frocks, this heroine would send an audience at the 
Princess's, or at a transpontine theatre, into sympathetic 
ecstasy. 

It is true that this phase of the heroine’s existence 
is not emphasised to a greater extent than is reasonably 
possible within the limits of a single act, but all that 
can be done to suggest dire distress in the shape 
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of sombre clothes, pauperised surroundings, and pallid 
cheeks, is attempted very successfully indeed. If Mr. 
Pinero had admitted that his piece was a domestic drama 
of theatrical life, 1 would have felt less bellicose; but I 
understand a ‘‘comedietta” to be a little comedy, and 
not a full-length play with little of the comedy element in 
it. It would be unjust to deny that much of the play is 
vastly amusing ; but, on the other hand, the work as a 
whoie falls short of the standard that Mr. Pinero has 
created for himself. 

Indeed, I cannot avoid the impression that Mr. Pinero 
has been the first to recognise the defective quality of his 
play. There is no reason that I can think of for the 
importation of the crinoline era and Bagnigge lore into 
this drama except that these features are relied upon to 
impart the balance of the indispensable attraction which 
the play itself has failed to supply. It almost seems as if, 
finding that he had written a drama of merely mediocre 
pretensions, with nothing about it to raise it above the 
conventional level, the author had cast about him to find 
some alluring excrescences that would enable him to father 
it publicly without damaging a great reputation. And 
having pinnacled his modest work with the inartistic 
surroundings of the era of misfits, and added some quaint 
theatrical learning and a histrionic nobleman, he seems to 
have concluded that he owed his art no more. To my 
mind, however, even this heterogeneous mixture of 
attractions, generous as it is, is not a fair exchange for 
the commodities we are wont to expect from Mr. Pinero; 
and I could dispense with substitutes of the present kind, 
even if I were compelled to take the risk of ruthlessly 
blighting the dramatic aspirations of the entire peerage of 
Great Britain. 

Nevertheless the adventures of the two young people 
of thwarted hopes lend a considerable interest to the story, 
and I confess to having been a little disappointed when 
the curtain fell on the last act before it had been made 
perfectly clear that the signs of relenting shown by the 
hitherto obdurate grandparent justified the belief that 
‘*the family” would tolerate the marriage after all. I 
trust that when Mr. Pinero has finished his play, the 
management will invite me to an early performance. I 
shall be interested to see how it ends. 

ARNOLD GOLSWoRTHY. 


MUSIC AT THE QUEEN’S HALL 


AN irritating and utterly unnecessary Scena by Reinecke 
dragged out the concert at Queen's Hall last Saturday to 
an unconscionable length, and left the audience—those at 
least who had the patience to remain to the close- -wonder- 
ing if the time of a quarter to six o'clock was not too late 
for tea and too early for dinner. The programme had its 
consolations, however; for Mr. Wood conducted a per- 
fectly admirable performance of the Prelude to the third 
act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” and, while the Prelude to 
‘* Tristan” amply compensated for Mr. Reinecke’s mean- 
derings, the ‘‘ Liebestod,” in its ¢empo, was too suggestive 
of ‘‘ getting out before the crush.” There was a Violin 
Concerto, the fourth by Vieuxtemps, played by Miss 
Leonora Jackson, who made a most successful début, in 
spite of the shallow pretentiousness of the work which she 
had selected. The performance was a very fine one ; her 
intonation was little short of perfect and her tone had no 
trace of thinness. It was a pleasure to note that the 
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violinist was devoid of any tendency towards those cheap 
‘‘effects’’? which are dear to some executants and to so 
many of the public, and London's verdict, in the matter of 
her high attainments and promise, was for once in accord 
with that of Berlin. The Symphony was Beethoven's 
Seventh; and, as Mr. Lamoureux had performed the 
C Minor three days previously, a comparison of the results 
in both works is inevitable. 


Beethoven emphatically demands a mood of the listener, 
and his themes may appear trivial as often as they seem 
colossal. While much of this mood depends on the 
listener himself, a good deal must be expected of the con- 
ductor who stands {between composer and audience, and 
audience as well as orchestra take the cou from him. It 
was clear that Mr. Wood's interpretation did not create 
that impression which Mr. Lamoureux succeeded in con- 
veying. The temptation is strong, in the midst of modern 
polyphony, to intensify Beethoven's meanings, to bring 
them “‘ up to date,” as it were. The demand, the craving 
for a verbal significance to be attached to each musical 
phrase, as well as the expectation of a sonority which, 
from the aspect of modern harmony and orchestration, 
Beethoven does not possess in his symphonies outside the 
Ninth, have brought about an attempt to show Beethoven 
not in his own light, but in a glare which is utterly un- 
suited to his mind or his means of expression. The two 
symphonies demonstrated this very clearly in their per- 
formance : Mr. Wood took us as far away from Beethoven 
as Mr. Lamoureux brought us back to him. The English 
conductor's reading of the slow movement of the Seventh 
was certainly worthy of high praise ; but the other move- 
ments were rendered in such a way as to emphasise the 
formality of their construction, and to make one feel 
that we had heard the themes rather too often. If ever 
the process of apparent ‘‘ damnable iteration ” was carried 
to an extreme by a composer, Beethoven was not the least 
blameworthy in this respect, and the old method of the 
‘* repeat,” valuable as it was seventy years ago, is surely 
out of place to-day. ‘‘ Repeat ”’ we have, an iteration and 
reiteration of whole pages in both symphonies, and the 
theme turns up at the end as scatheless as when it was 
first presented. Now Mr. Lamoureux gets rid of the 
severity of this proceeding ; instead of a strict adherence 
to the printed expression-marks, he considers them in 
relation to the instrumental force under him, with the 
result that we approach more closely the balance of tone 
and proportion which was maintained in Beethoven’s day, 
and, further, each theme seems to be invested with some 
new quality. 


And this distinction on the part of the French con- 
ductor was not confined to Beethoven, for in the 
“*Walkirenritt” he contrived to regulate his forces in 
such a way that the result was not mere ‘‘ noise,” while 
his rendering of the ‘‘ Siegfried Idyll” had qualities which 
it has been left to a Frenchman to bring out. The 
novelties at the two concerts were an uninteresting sym- 
phonic poem, ‘‘ Les Djinns,” by César Franck ; a concerto 
for the clarinet admirably played by Mr. Gomez, in which 
the composer, Mr. Percy Pitt, cleverly assimilated the old- 
fashioned themes on which it is founded to a modern 
treatment of the orchestra, which was something more 
than a mere accompaniment ; and, last of all, the ‘ Little 
Minister” dances by Mackenzie, which were a distinctly 
happy addition to our somewhat limited répertoire of 
lighter music. W. F. S. W. 
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TWO RELIGIOUS PAINTERS 


Munkacsy’s ‘Ecce Homo” at Dowdeswell’s, and Dagnan- 
Bouveret's ‘‘Christ and the Disciples at Emmaus” at 
Tooth’s, are widely diverse manifestations of religious 
art. Across the enormous canvas of the Hungarian 
painter surges a crowd in violent action. The rabble is 
such as might be seen in a Syrian town to day. It is 
heterogeneous. The blue ga/abeah and conical felt head- 
gear (//bdeh) of the Egyptian fellah brushes the red and 
yellow striped caftan of the townsman, and the simple and 
sombre garb of the Bedaween—the Bedawy is to-day as 
he was centuries before the event depicted. But the mob 
makes the picture. It arrests the eye at first and holds it 
to the last. The two chief figures, beneath a portico to 
the right, are absorbed in it, despite their clever lighting. 
In view of the motif of his work, the artist has done well, 
perhaps, to represent Christ the Man. Lifted above all its 
human surroundings, majestic and compassionate, long- 
suffering, the figure is still that of a man, clever!y con- 
trasted with Pilate, of the earth earthy. If some of the old 
painters erred in making Pilate too noble, the fault here lies 
a little on the other side. The weak mouth of the timorous 
official, half fearing, half inclined to bully the raving 
multitude, may be admitted, but time-serving and cunning 
as we assume him to have been, it was hardly necessary 
to give him so sinister a face. The melancholy cir- 
cumstances under which this picture was painted are 
forced upon our memory, in regarding its inequalities, 
both in drawing and colour. It seems to bear evidence of 
a struggle against relentless Fate. Its best qualities must 
be sought for in the crowded figures. There is intense 
pathos in the girl who must be the Magdalene. But, after 
all, the dominant impression is that of a well-staged scene. 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘‘ Christ at Emmaus” is going to 
the Salon, and will be doubtless the subject of much dis- 
cussion—Jean Beraud and Von Uhde frankly transpose 
Scriptural events in their moral aspect to the present, and 


their setting is uncompromisingly contemporary. M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s attitude is that of a mystic. He cares 


nothing for archzological niceties. His Christ is not of 
the earth, but an effulgent being whose inner light swims 
through the picture, and touches not only the adoring 
disciples, but the figures, in the dress and with the aspect 
of to-day, placed at the right of the picture. They are, in 
fact, the artist himself, and his wife and child. The teach- 
ing is obvious. The woman kneels in faith, the child, 
distratt, kneels in obedience. The man, worn with con- 
flicting thoughts, stands, doubting but reverent. But the 
light which illumines the woman reaches and consoles 
him. This intrusion of modernité is earnest in a didactic 
sense, though, as art, it is open to dispute, in spite of the 
example of the great Italians. 


THE managers of the Melbourne National Gallery 
must be spending more than one mauvais quart dheure 
just now. Thinking themselves the possessors of Mr. 
Orchardson’s picture, ‘‘ The First Cloud,” they were 
struck with horror to learn (from the Christmas number of 
the Art Journal, it seems) that the Tate Gallery in London 
also had a ‘‘ First Cloud” by Orchardson—and unfortu- 
nately the Tate Gallery picture is the original. Who was 
the ingenious person who succeeded in inducing the 
Melbourne Gallery to accept a copy of the work of a 
living Academician as an original? For a parallel exhibi- 
tion of a confiding spirit in a picture-buyer we must look 
to the recent exhibitor of rejected ‘‘ treasures.” 
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THE STATE AS BANKER 


Is it not time that the position of the Post Office Savings 
Bank received prompt attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment? We are not so much concerned with the!mere fact 
that, for the first time in its history, the accounts for the 
year 1896 showed a deficiency of about £4,000 as with the 
fact that this deficit was the result of the present system 
on which the P.O. Savings Bank is based being radically 
unsound. The position may be defined in the briefest 
manner. According to the Post Office Savings Bank Act, 
providing that interest should be paid to depositors at the 
rate of 2} per cent., it is also enacted that the funds 
deposited may be invested only in British Government 
stocks. These have now appreciated to a point at which, 
allowing for expenses and management of the Savings 
Bank, it is impossible to obtain the return necessary to 
cover the 2} per cent. due to depositors. 

It may appear very satisfactory and imposing to learn 
from the annual reports of the Postmaster-General that 
the savings of the people, as shown by the total of deposits, 
continue to steadily increase ; but there is another side to 
the question, and it is, in fact, this very increase of 
deposits which under the present system threatens to 
become a serious cause of embarrassment. In December 
1893, the annual limit of deposits was extended from £30 
to £50, and the passing of this measure coincided with the 
great appreciation in Consols and similar securities as the 
result of cheap money. The effect of the measure upon 
the growth of deposits is shown by the fact that with- 
in three years the total advanced by £ 30,000,000 to 
£,108,000,000. 

So generally is it believed that this abnormal growth 
was due more to an influx of new depositors of a class 
for whom the Post Office Savings Bank was never in- 
tended (attracted thereto by a safe 2} per cent., which it 
was becoming impossible to find in other securities of an 
equally sound nature) that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
this point. Neither are we concerned here with the many 
complaints uttered by bankers that the Government is 
unduly competing with them in banking business. 

What, however, we are desirous of emphasising is that 
the present system, under which 2} per cent. is paid 
to depositors, is inconsistent with sound banking or 
finance, and may be fraught with the gravest possible 
danger in the future. In many of the balance sheets of 
the joint-stock banks Consols are valued as low as go, and 
in vearly all cases at a point under the high market value 
of the day; but the last balance sheet of the Post Office 
Savings Bank values its enormous holdings at ‘the 
average price of the day.” 

Within a few years the interest on Consols will be re- 
duced to 2} per cent., and when that time arrives it may 
be found that a number of small holders who fail now to 
realise the prospect of reduction will be quick to appre- 
hend the fact when it actually takes place. Experience 
in past generations has frequently shown that with any 
:eduction of interest on the National Debt a fever of 
aiscontent has been created amongst the mass of small 
nolders, occasioning them to seek more profitable employ- 
ment for their money. 

If, on the other hand, it is urged that, owing to the 
persistent tendency (which we fully recognise) towards a 
continued appreciation in gilt-edged securities, Consols 
should continue to hold their own, notwithstanding sales 
by small holders, it may still be asked whether the con- 
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tinuance of so high a price might not involve some further 
reduction in interest by or before the year 1923, when the 
Government has the option of repaying at par ? 

What, then, in view of these possibilities, and in face 
of the fact that the present system, even under present con- 
ditions, cannot be maintained, should be the future policy 
of the Government towards the Savings Bank depositors ? 
One of two courses must be pursued: interest must be 
reduced, or the area of investments on which depositors’ 
funds are invested must be widened. Every banking 
institution has to measure the interest given to its de- 
positors by the rate at which it is possible to employ that 
money, and this principle cannot be ignored by the Post- 
master-General any more than by any other banker. The 
essential element of the Post Office Savings Bank has 
always been that of absolute safety, and therefore it would 
seem unwise if for that reason alone the area of invest- 
ments should be greatly widened. Were it not widened 
to a considerable extent, it is probable that the fact of 
a certain small number of securities being added to the 
investment powers of the Savings Bank would merely be 
a signal for such a hoisting of prices of these securities as 
to completely defeat the ends for which provision was 
made. There is little doubt, therefore, that the duty of 
the Government is to effect as speedily, and yet as wisely, 
as possible a decrease in the amount of interest paid to 
depositors. In order that the really thrifty classes should 
not be the ones to suffer by such a measure, it could easily 
be arranged that on such small deposits, say, as £50 in 
all, the present rate, or at least 2} per cent., should con- 
tinue to be paid ; while on amounts exceeding, say, £100 
interest should be reduced to 2 per cent. 

Many suggestions have already been made to the 
Government by practical bankers and business men ; but 
up to the present a policy of drift would seem to have been 
pursued. It is quite time that a finance committee was 
appointed to go thoroughly into the whole question. 


THE RAILWAY HALF-YEAR 


Many of the ordinary stocks of English railway companies 
now stand at prices which yield to investors a bare 3} per 
cent., while in some cases, such as the South-Western and 
Great Eastern Railways, where future possibilities have been 
considerably discounted, the yield is scarcely 3 per cent. To 
some extent the recent rise may have been assisted by the 
usual market speculation, but on the whole it may be said 
that stocks have been steadily absorbed by the public, who 
experience increasing difficulty in finding other invest- 
ments to yield the same rate of interest. 

It must not be forgotten, however, in considering the 
position to be assigned to railway ordinary stocks as 
investment securities, that the favourable results of the 
past few years are mainly based upon the recent im- 
provement in trade, and while at the moment there is 
little cause to apprehend any serious set-back in this 
improvement, it behoves investors none the less to 
examine not merely the workings of the railways them- 
selves, but the trade conditions on which results are, after 
all, largely based. 

Notwithstanding the strike in the engineering trade 
which lasted practically the whole of the past half- 
year, the gross receipts for that period, owing to 
the improvement in trade, were still sufficient to show 
a considerable increase over the corresponding period 
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of 1895. Of nineteen leading companies alone the 
aggregate receipts show an increase of just over 
£1,000,000, and but for the fact that expenses were on an 
unusually heavy scale considerably increased dividends 
would have been paid. How great has been the advance 
in expenditure may be gathered from the fact that, out of 
the increase in receipts noted above, fully £880,000 has 
been absorbed by working expenses, thus leaving 
an increase in the net profit of merely £124,000. 

Coming to the question of profits distributed, we 
find that not only has increased expenditure materially 
reduced the net profits, but owing to larger capital on 
which dividends are payable the actual increase in dis- 
tribution is still further reduced. Of the nineteen leading 
companies to which we have referred, seven were able to 
pay a slightly higher rate of interest, the same number had 
to reduce their rates—usually by } per cent.—while five 
have maintained the same rate of distribution as for the 
second half of 1896. To put the same point in another 
way: of the £124,000 secured as net profit, £47,000 
more on Preference and £ 23,000 more on Ordinary stocks 
has been declared in dividends for the past half-year than 
for the same period of 1896, the difference being accounted 
for by the fact that an aggregate of more than £ 30,000 is 
carried forward to the current account. 

The outlook for the current half-year may be considered 
as favourable, the termination of the engineering strike 
being a favourable factor; while expenses, although pro- 
bably heavy, promise to be on a smaller scale than during 
the period just ended. Considering, therefore, the dearth 
which exists in all first-class securities, it would seem as 
though, with a few exceptions, railway stocks, as a whole, 
were on present results scarcely over-priced; although, 
at the same time, it must be borne in mind that trade 
conditions are now unusually favourable, and that any 
margin for a further rise is to that extent, therefore, 
considerably reduced. 


FINANCE 
THE MONETARY OUTLOOK 


EFFORTS made to collect the Government revenues earlier than 
usual have had a marked effect upon the Money Market during 
the past week, and money has been in strong demand at 23 per 
cent., with constant applications to the Bank of England, where 
a large business in loans for three days and upwards has taken 
place. According to this week's Bank return Public Deposits 
stand at £15,500,0c0 as compared with only 413,000,000 at the 
corresponding date last year. 

This in itself accounts to a considerable extent for the present 
comparative stringency in the Money Market, which is also 
greatly assisted by the maturing of bills discounted by the 
Bank of England at the close of last year. It is believed that 
nearly the whole of these have now “run off”; but even so, the 
Bank has now obtained sufficient control over the market to 
warrant the expectation that for the present quarter, at all events, 
no material set back in money rates is probable. 

But for the dearth of bills discount quotations would probably 
have advanced considerably. As itis the rate for three months 
bills has hardened to about 2} per cent. ‘The supply of bills from 
America is understood to be unusually small, a circumstance due 
to the fact that, owing to money rates being so much cheaper 
in New York than in London, it pays to retain the bills on the 
other side rather than to send them forward for discount here. 
It is even reported in fairly good quarters that certain parcels of 
English and Continental bills have been discounted in New York 
by at least one American banking firm, and if this be so, the 
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scarcity of bills here and the recent recovery in the New York 
Exchange are the more easy to understand. 

Meanwhile, the Continental demand for gold, if not quite so 
keen as at one time, continues sufficient to absorb all arrivals of 
the metal other than actual light gold coin. In many respects 
the persistent drain is difficult to understand, occurring as it 
does with rates of exchange which show no profit on the 
shipments of gold. Up to the present, Germany has been the 
most prominent purchaser ; but there is every reason to believe 
that Russia is the ultimate destination of the gold acquired. 
Whether the latter country is really solicitous for supplies of the 
metal to render her currency legislation effective, or whether 
further accumulations for the “war chest” are aimed at, it would 
be difficult to say. 


THE STOCK MARKETS 


SOME increase in the speculative position—more particularly in 
the American Market—was shown at the Settlement this week. 
Continuation rates on American shares were not really high, it is 
true ; but this was ina measure due to comparative scarcity of 
stocks. In considering the general outlook the possibilities of 
dearer money must not be lost sight of. At the moment, as 
already explained, it seems reasonable to anticipate a moderate 
degree of stringency during the present quarter ; but beyond that 
time the pros and cons for easier or dearer money appear evenly 
balanced. 

If as time proceeds indications of a permanently higher level 
for money become more clearly apparent, it will probably be 
found that the clearing out of “ pawned” stocks by the banks will 
reveal the fact that the recent long protracted period of cheap 
money has favoured the growth of a speculative position which 
has not been made wholly apparent at the various Stock Exchange 
Settlements. 

Apart from considerable fluctuations in American railroad shares 
and Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, stock markets have almost 
been featureless during the past week. American shares have 
again been animated by the various schemes mooted for consolida- 
tion of interests, and the tone of the market remains hopeful. 
Grand Trunk stocks at one time gave way sharply on reports of a 
“rate war” with the Canada Pacific. As indicated in our issue 
of last week, the state of the speculative account was such as to 
favour any adverse reports having a marked effect. It is the 
opinion in the best quarters that no serious conflict between the 
two companies is at all probable. 

iu 


NOTES AND NEWS 


ACCORDING to reports in some quarters, negotiations with the 
Brazilian Government for the lease of the Central Railways 
have been definitely suspended. Such, however, is not the case, 
and there appears reason to believe that, sooner or later, some 
arrangement will be come to. Meanwhile, we learn that ener- 
getic efforts are being put forth to make the railway show better 
results, and that these efforts have been already attended with some 
measure of success. 

It may be doubted whether the question of a new loan can be 
deferred by China so long as might be desired by that country. 
Writing on the question last week, we showed that, after meeting 
the service on the present debt out of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, the amount remaining was exceedingly small; while 
even supposing that Japan is not paid the whole of the indemnity 
outright, nearly £3,0c0,000 has to be paid annually in instalments. 

On the 8th of May next theamount due is about £2,750,000, while 
six months later £550,000 in interest has also to be paid. Apparently 
it has been too hastily assumed in some quarters that so long as 
interest is paid, the various instalments can be deferred. Such, 
however, is not the case. The contract between China and Japan 
provides that the instalments shall be promptly paid at the 
respective dates, Japan retaining her occupation of Wei-hai-wei 
until the whole amount is paid. Moreover, even were Japan dis- 
posed to accommodate her debtor by granting a deferment 0 pay- 
ments, we doubt if she is in a position to do so. 
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AUSTRALIA, | NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, 
GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, 


Managers: 
F. GREEN & Co., ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices: 
FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at § Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S$. W. 


P. & 





COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, and 
AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 


P & FREQUENT SAILINGS to GIBRAL- 
° TAR, MARSEILLES, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA 


ZEALAND. 
P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and 
° ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 


For particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


£3,672,000. 





FUNDS - - 


Assurance Policy (at ordinary with-Profit Rates) with an 
Annuity payable during the Life of the Widow or other Nominee of 
the assured, at the rate of 5} per cent. on the amount of the Policy. 

= minsid erage. ) 


Lonpon Orrice—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Heap OrriceE—35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


BANK OF MONTREAL. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 
Capital Paid Up, 2,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1 232,876. 
Undivided Profits, £184,284. 


IIead Office and Board of Directors: MONTREAL. 
General Manager ; E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


London Office: 22 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 


f Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL. 
l THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, 
and the United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and 
Cable Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
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will be made to return them when stamped and addressed enve oh are enclosed. 
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yearly, 3s. 3d. quarterly —Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom, 15s. od. 
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yearly, gs. half yearly, 4s. 6d. quarterly. 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THurspay MorRNING. 

ScALE OF CHARGE FOR Apv ERTISEMEN’ rs: Back Page, £12 ; per Page, £10; Half 
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Page, £15. 
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‘OF EXTREME GRAVITY ”’ 


CouLp the public know what Lord Salisbury knew when 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday he applied these words 


| to England’s present position in face of her rivals, there 


| would be even less complacent comment on the situation 


| diplomatist, 


| nothing much to worry about in the Chinese question, we 
and NEW | 


| China” is one thing. 


than there has been. Of course Lord Salisbury is a 


and when he tells us that there is realiy 


appreciate the exigencies of his calling. But what 
are the facts? It cannot be too often insisted upon that 
there are two distinct questions. The policy of an ‘‘ open 
To it the Government adheres. 


_ A loan on certain conditions is quite another and distinct 


| simple enough. 


policy, and that policy has, to put it quite frankly, been 
wrecked by a bit of smart journalism. ‘‘The legend of 
Talienwan,” Lord Salisbury playfully calls it—‘‘a very 
curious legend.” It is more than curious. The facts are 
Lord Salisbury, through Sir Claude 
Macdonald, suggested, as one of the conditions of a British 
loan, that Talienwan be opened as a treaty port. With 
Talienwan in British hands there could be no occupation 
of the Liao-Tung peninsula by Russia to the exclusion 
of the rest of the world. This Talienwan suggestion 


| was made in the closest confidence to the Chinese Govern- 


| ment on January 15. 
THE NEW BONUS PENSION SCHEME combines a Life | 


On the very next day, January 16, 
news of the items in the proposed deal came into the hands 
of at least two London journals—just how it came into their 


_ hands need not now be discussed. Realising at once the 


grave national interests at stake, one of these two journals 


| *_* . . 
| consulted the authorities in London, and, desirous above 


all things not to imperil these national interests by a pre- 


| mature disclosure, withheld the information from the public 


and therefore from Russia. The other journal, no doubt 
believing that it also was serving the best interests of 
the country, took another course, and on January 17 the 


| whole world was let into the secret by the publication of 


the now famous message dated from Pekin. Of course, 


| Russian influence was at once brought to bear at Pekin, 


and, for ‘‘reasons which it is not necessary to enter 


_ into very closely,” the Chinese council begged that, ‘‘ for 
_ their own well-being,” England would not insist upon the 


| proposal. 


England could not insist without an immediate 
crisis, and so the deal was off. England and the cause of 
all free-trading nations lost a great chance, and, to quote 
Mr. Balfour, ‘‘the whole transaction is now really a 
matter of ancient history.” Talienwan became one of 
England's lost cards in the game. 

The loan transaction being thus thrown into abeyance, 
England falls back upon her treaty rights to an ‘open 
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China,” and Lord Salisbury seeks to reassure the public 
by his statement that we have received from the Russian 
Government ‘‘a written assurance that any port which they 
might obtain leave to employ would be a free port for the 
commerce of this country,” and, therefore, presumably, for 
the whole world as well, for our battle is, we repeat, the 
battle of free commerce the globe over. Well, these solemn 
assurances are no new thing in international history. We 
had experience of them at Batoum. We have had experi- 
ence of them in Madagascar ; and how are we to know 
that what has happened in Madagascar may not also 
happen in any part of China where Russia, France, and 
Germany are given a pride of place which may at any 
moment become an exclusive hold? The French began 
in Madagascar with a protectorate just as the Russians 
and Germans are beginning with pretty much the same 
thing at Port Arthur and Kiao-chow. In Madagascar 
there were treaty engagements to preserve British trading 
rights as solemn as those upon which we are asked to rely 
in China. But difficulties arose, and the French had to 
fight. It was impossible to go on under a protectorate, 
and so annexation was the next step. The ousting of 
British traders followed as an inevitable sequence; and, 
though treaty rights were violated in spirit and frustrated 
in effect, all British statesmen had to say to Parliament 
was, ‘‘Oh well, it really was not worth a war.” 

Why should not the same happen in China? how can 
we expect anything else? For in China it is not a mere 
question of open ports and Russian or German gua- 
rantees, be their worth what it may. You have a vast 
country and analmost purely agricultural population capable 
of supporting life on very little, and with very little on 
which to support it. Economically it follows that there 
is no prospect of immediate and greatly enlarged trade 
with them. But there are great mineral deposits lying 
hid in sections of China where the power of the central 
Government is, to say the least, not strong. Among 
the natives the advent of a railway or a mine would 
arouse ignorant terror of supernatural retribution. How 
can the prospector or the capitalist face this hostility of 
superstition in parts of China where no word from Pekin 
could save the ‘‘ foreign devil,” and where he is beyond all 
reach of the protection of the British flag? Add to this 
native difficulty the certainty that Russia will in six years’ 
time have a strategic railway through Manchuria, while 
Germany will have her railways into the province of Shan- 
Tung further south, and it becomes a moral certainty that, 
treaty pledges or no treaty pledges, spheres of influence 
will become protectorates; protectorates will, not un- 
reasonably, become annexations, with the effect that 
British enterprise will be shut out of large and most 
promising parts of China as surely as it is now shut out 
of Madagascar. 

What, then, should be done ? Some clamour for a bold 
counter-move as a set-off to Port Arthur and Kiao-Chow. 
If we could land 200,000 men we might dictate terms and 
insist upon the necessary safeguards of free commerce in 
the future, for Russia could not bring a force to any 
point along her unfinished railways until months after 
we had landed our men. But we have not got the 
men, and mere ships are no use in this matter. There 
are three nations who are beyond all question seeking 
free trading opportunities for the whole world—England, 
the United States andJapan. These three nations should 
close up their ranks. Should we ever be brought face 
to face with the Russian policy of a closed door at Port 
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Arthur, it would then be too late. Treaty rights of 
ingress, egress and wharfage, and opportunity for develop- 
ment in the interior would in their turn pass into ‘‘ ancient 
history.” As it was in Madagascar, so it would be 
in China. To prevent this, why should not the three 
free-trading Powers unite in a condominion over another 
port which would command the district equally well? It 
could be administered jointly and on the principle of 
equal opportunities for trading to the whole world. 
Let it, in a word, be clearly understood that wherever 
a foreign Power—be it Russia, Germany, or France— 
goes back upon solemn treaty obligations, and shuts 
ports which they have engaged to keep open, the free- 
trading nations of the world will insist upon some- 
thing to restore the equilibrium and secure for all 
nations equal trading opportunities... Thus may the game 
of grab be checkmated, and we know no other way short 
of that war which British Ministers will not face except 
under the gravest and most direct provocation. 


IRELAND AND EXAGGERATIONS 


Mr. Mor .ey was present in the House of Commons on 
Thursday evening when the bells rang for the division 
which defeated Mr. Davitt’s Irish distress amendment, 
and Mr. Morley did not vote. That is a significant fact— 
perhaps the most significant fact in the whole proceedings. 
The truth is that familiarity with Irish distress does not 
and cannot be said to breed contempt, but it does 
breed an absence of nervousness. In certain parts 
of Ireland, as in the Lewis and part of the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, distress is more or less con- 
stant, and if the Western Highlander be given telegraphs 
to help him make his fishery pay, if the Irish farmer 
be given light railways to help him make his farm pay, 
the argument may be stretched to justify aid to the 
potatoless Irish peasant to tide him over acute dis- 
tress. But, asks the agricultural M.P. from, say, Essex, 
why is it not done through local bodies and from local 
rates? The answer is not that there are no County 
Councils or their equivalent in Ireland, but that in Ireland, 
as in the Highlands, a monstrous rate must be struck to 
produce enough to achieve anything. It needs a local 
rate of 4s. in the £ in some parts of the Highlands to 
replace a bridge washed away by storms. Essex and 
England generally offer no parallel to that. 

But in Ireland everyone must have his share of the 
good things going—sometimes more than everyone. 
Under Mr. Morley, aid was given to a number of persons 
considerably in excess of the total population of the dis- 
tricts in which the money was administered. The appeals 
for such aid are at times supported by queer arguments. 
A priest, pleading with a district inspector for the pro- 
vision of a fishing pier, declared that the fishing industry 
of the locality was perishing, and that the fish were 
no longer there to be caught. Was he prepared to 
maintain that the tracks of migration followed by 
fishes as by birds had materially altered in the course 
of comparatively recent times? ‘‘ What call is there,’ 
came the quick reply, ‘‘ for the fish to come when there is 
not a harbour that would hold a 30-foot boat from here 
to”—a place sixty miles away. Another argued that 
were a light railway laid down along the northern coast of 
county Mayo the ten-housed hamlet of Belturbet ‘‘ would 
become the Brighton of Ballina”—Ballina being in size 
and architecture comparable to Ecclefechan. 
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REVIEWS 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY REPLICA 


“ William Hogarth.” By Austin Dobson. 


London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. 12s. 


THE numerous critics who applied the customary epithet “ final ” 
to the 1891 edition of Mr. Dobson’s “ William Hogarth” have 
been proved in error. The author himself has corrected their 
presumption by publishing what he describes as a New and 
Enlarged Edition. The greater part of the supplementary matter 
is te be found in the Bibliography and the Catalogues of Prints and 
Paintings : but the Memoir itself has been “ revised and amplified.” 
How careful the labour that Mr. Dobson has devoted to his subject 
both before and after the earlier edition may be seen in the cha- 
racter of the changes now made ; so inconspicuous that we may 
well believe the ultimate word has at length been said. Mr. 
Dobson apparently knows now, what he did not know before—or 
would not tell us, if he did—that at the time when the plates of “A 
Harlot’s Progress” were being engraved, a certain Cox, bookseller, 
advertised his shop as being “ under the Middle-Piazza”—at 
Common or Covent Garden—“ near Mr. Hogarth’s.” He has 
further discovered that Mr. Ellis Gamble, the “silver-plate en- 
graver,” to whom Hogarth was apprenticed, became a bankrupt in 
1733. tem, that the spelling of the famous laconic letter from 
Mr. Manager Rich in the seventh scene of “A Rake’s Progress ”— 
“S' I have read y* Play & find it will not doe ”—was an involun- 
tary blunder on the part of Hogarth, and not intended to reflect 
on Mr. Rich’s “notorious want of education.” J¢em, that Hogarth’ 

painting of Sarah Malcolm, the murderess, was executed two days 
before the lady herself; and so on. Finally, where in the earlier 
edition Mr. Dobson had ranked the Royal Academician Zoffany 
among those “halting competitors” of the eighteenth century 
whose work was too unnoticeable to admit of comparison with 
Hogarth, in the new edition he dismisses that very unequal crafts- 
man from his pillory, and substitutes John Collet. And this not 
apparently from any growing respect for the august body to which 
Zofiany belonged—for Northcote and Penny, who remain on his 
black list, were they not also Academicians ?—but rather, we may 
suppose, because the character of Collet’s work lends itself more 
readily than Zoffany’s to an inconsiderate comparison with 
Hogarth’s. 

The present edition contains only a few supplemental en- 
gravings. These include the portrait of Fielding, done as a 
frontispiece for his collected works some eight years after Fielding’s 
death. Mr. Dobson’s Catalogue of Hogarth’s Prints contains 
additional matter on the origin of this portrait, to which, indeed, 
an exceptional interest attaches, partly from the fact that no other 
likeness of Fielding exists, and partly because his biographer, 
Murphy, asserts “that no picture of Fielding was ever drawn.” 
By this it seems that he meant no portrait from the life ; for 
Murphy further alleges that “ Hogarth worked from a profile cut 
on paper by a lady, supposed to have been the Miss Margaret 
Collier who accompanied Fielding and his wife and daughter to 
Lisbon,” where Fielding died. If, however, the sketch was made 
simply from memory, as Hogarth’s commentator, John Ireland, 
asserts, then we must reject not only the theory of the paper profile, 
but the still more engaging legend that Garrick “made up” like 
his dead friend for Hogarth to draw ! 

Another useful addition will be found in the original description 
now reproduced beneath the exquisitely humorous burlesque of Kent’s 
Altar Piece. It will be remembered how the famous decoration (of 
which this burlesque is described by Hogarth himself asa “ faithful 
copy ”) was set up in St. Clement Danes, but finally removed by 
the Bishop of London in order to “ preserve peace and unity,” the 
parishioners having been sorely exercised (even to the laying of 
wagers) as to its meaning ; some contending that the figures repre- 
sented the Princess Sobieski and her son ; others that they were 
nothing more than St. Cecilia and her harp. The inscription 
under Hogarth’s engraving declares itself to be “a particular 
Explanation humbly Offerd to be writ under y® Original, that it 
may be put up again by which means y° Parish’es [sic] 60 pounds 
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which thay wisely gave for it may not be Entirely lost. 1‘t ’Tis 
not the Pretenders Wife and Children as our weak brethren 
imagin. 2'Y Nor St Cecilia as the Connoiffeurs think but a Choir 
of Angells playing in Confort. [Then follows the key] A,an Organ. 
B, an Angel playing on it. . E, an Angel tuning an harp. 
F, the infide of his Leg but whether right or Left is yet 
undifcoverd,” ... &c. Indeed, no copy of the engraving could 
be complete without this key. 

Since the earlier edition the old Gate of Calais, where 
Hogarth was arrested, with flagrant pencil, in the act of copying 
some heraldic device—a scene which he has immortalised in a 
work giving expression to the many insular prejudices accentuated 
by this personal affront—has been finally demolished. A new 
engraving in the present book shows a side view of it. Apart from 
these additions, the illustrations remain as before—all excellent, 
and in particular the photogravures. The necessary reduction, 
however, must always weaken the effectiveness of work such as 
Hogarth’s, of which minute detail is so strong a characteristic ; 
while many of the satirical legends, which even in the original 
size are seldom too legible, must here, in the absence of a micro- 
scope, be taken on trust. 

We are naturally not concerned to criticise the present volume 
as a new work. Mr. Dobson is past-master in the life and art 
and manners of the eighteenth century. Since he first published 
his treatise on William Hogarth he has confirmed, in prose, 
by his “Eighteenth-century Vignettes,” the right to that title 
which (as Mr. William Archer will please note) his verse had 
long won for him. It is with no desire to undervalue his appre- 
ciation of Hogarth that one dares to suggest that the satirist owes 
that appreciation largely to the fact of his having lived in the 
particular century which Mr. Dobson delights to portray. Other- 
wise, at first blush, there seems little that is common in their 
temperaments to draw a critic of so rare and sensitive a refinement 
to a nature so directly, and almost brutally, uncompromising. For, 
in Mr. Dobson’s own excellent words, “to take some social blot, 
some burning fashionable vice, and hold it up sternly to ‘hard 
hearts’; to imagine it vividly, and body it forth with all the 
resources of unshrinking realism .... to probe it to the quick, 
and lay bare its secret shameful workings to their inevitable end 

. these were his gifts, and this was his vocation.” But then, 

by birth or by adoption, they have the eighteenth century for a 
common heritage. Of each we may say, what one said of the 
other :— 

This is the MAN that drew it all 

From Pannier Alley to the AZall, 

Then turned and drew it once again 

From Bird-Cage- Valk to Lewknor's Lane. 


THE CONVERSION OF A _ REALIST 
“La Cathédrale.” Stock. 


M. J. K. HuysMans has had a wider experience of literary move- 
ments than any writer of his generation. There is not one in 
which he has not played a part, and his works reflect all the fads 
and all the opinions of five-and-twenty years. Moreover, like all 
those for whom it is a necessity to fight under a banner, he has 
popularised the many causes which it has been his lot to champion. 
His education began at Médan, and if you would observe the 
weaknesses of the scientific novel you may find them better 
exemplified in “Les Sceurs Vatard” than in “Nana.” But 
naturalism occupied him only for a brief while. He presently 
turned in disgust from the collection of unimportant facts, and 
composed in “ A Rebours” a concise handbook to the Decadence. 
There the aspirant found ready-made all the opinions which the 
School commanded him to hold; he learned that Virgil was 
rubbish and Lucan a poet ; he was told (and his ignorance made 
belief an easy task) that Latin prose was first practised by the 
African School. There, also, he might cram enough information 
concerning the properties of jewels and perfumes to pass muster 
in a drawing-room of Symbolists. But after awhile Decadence 
appeared too tame, and Magic being in the air, M. Huysmans 
set himself to the depiction of Black Canons and their infamous 
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rites, and “ La-Bas” for its qualities of style and invention remains 
his best work. From black to white the transition was easy, and 
in the course of his natural evolution M, Huysmans showed the 
world in “En Route” the meaning of religious mysticism. And 
now his development is complete. “La Cathédrale” marks the 
author’s ultimate conversion to the Catholic faith, and by this time 
M. Huysmans (or M. Durtal) is already on his way to La Trappe. 

It is no doubt a triumph for the Church ; and the triumph has 
ere this been celebrated with extraordinary pomp and circum- 
stance. The hands of the Abbé Mugnier have placed the book 
upon the altar of the Cathedral at Chartres, as an act of homage to 
the Virgin, and a mass has been celebrated in the crypt so elo- 
quently described by the novelist. But the triumph of literature is 
not so certain: the book, in truth, is frigid where it should be full 
of warmth and colour ; it is so crammed with facts, that it more 
nearly resembles a guide-book than a hymn of praise. Instead of 
suggestion you get theory ; instead of enthusiasm you meet a plain 
statement of architectural detail or saintly biography. Moreover, 
“La Cathédrale” is written with a studied simplicity, and the 
reader misses the strange metaphors and courageous epigrams 
which lightened the pages of “ La-Bas,” and which still flashed fur- 
tively through the solemnity of “En Route.” Now and again the 
old irony reappears, as when, for instance, the author declares that 
M. James Tissot’s water-colours should have illustrated not the 
Gospels, but Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” But for the most part M. 
Huysmans’ criticism is soberly serious, and his history is so dull 
as to be irreproachable. That Overbeck and Flandrin were in no 
sense religious painters is so certain as to be scarce worth noting, 
and in a work of fiction it is tiresome to be faced by a whole battery 
of dates. Again, it is a pleasing fantasy that Gothic architecture 
grew out of the study of trees; that its clustered columns and 
pointed arches were a faithful imitation of the aisles of the forest. 
But the fantasy has long been familiar, and is no fresher than 
the views of Quicherat, the discussion of which occupies many 
pages. 

Nor is this dull severity compensated by imagination. There 
is no story, and very little character. M. Durtal is not here the 
gay, alert, ingenious hero that he seemed in “La-Bas.” His 
spirit is tried by the long sojourn at Solesmes, and it has not yet 
won the serenity of repose. The other personages are shadows all, 
except the old servant Mme. Bavoil, whose piety is as remark- 
able as the daring of her many pilgrimages, and who is doubtless 
drawn from the life. The devotion of the book is obvious, despite 
the mixture of Saint Theresa and Edgar Poe ; but devotion is not a 
quality of literature, and the purpose of this—M. Huysmans’ last 
experiment in fiction—is more superficial than becomes a master- 
piece. M. Huysmans, indeed, is so anxious that his reader shall 
understand all the advantages of a cloistered life, that he sets forth 
the smallest details, even to the hours of refection and prayer. 
In going to Solesmes he will not only complete his education, he 
will see and hear the most perfect expression of the liturgy and 
the Gregorian chant, and,to the uninitiate the argument is nothing 
if not worldly. The book concludes with a cheap pleasantry. 
The old servant, to prove that she is still a woman, laments the 
novice’s moustache, which must be sacrificed to the cloister. “It 
will not suit him,” she murmurs, “to be shaved.” And the Abbé 
quietly shrugs his shoulders as he murmurs: ‘ These women!” 
Thus ends the trilogy of Durtal’s religious evolution. When will 
M. Huysinans give us the Satyric drama? 


THE MARTIANS 


The War of the Worlds.”. By H. G. Wells. London: William 
Heinemann. 6s. 


IN the execution of this tremendous fantasia, Mr. Wells has 
achieved a triumph. From first to last, the illusion is complete. 
Fear and Horror, the powers of darkness, wait upon Mr. Wells to 
serve his will ; at his bidding, the lone, inscrutable star, infinitely 
removed, flashes into a sudden menace ; and with the monstrous 
ferocity of the Arabian genii in the immortal “ Tales,” the planet 
rains the abomination of desolation upon the kindly earth which is 
our home. And, as we read, we believe the history. For, it is in 
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the singular combination of an extraordinary power of super- 
natural imagining, with an acute faculty of observation and an 
unfailing eye for essential detail, that Mr. Wells’s admirable talent 
consists. In “ The Thousand and One Nights,” the powers of the 
air are let loose to work gigantic confusion among the affairs of 
men ; miracles hourly confound us as we read ; but, although the 
entertainment amply suffices, we never for one moment yield cre- 
dulity. But, when Mr. Wells begins to juggle with reality, we are, 
for the time, convinced as in dreams we are convinced ; and, as in 
a dream when we awake to find it only a dream, so, when Mr. 
Wells has made an end of his tale, we are glad to remember quickly 
how it is but a tale after all. 

The task Mr. Wells set himself to accomplish was straitly 
charged with difficulty. These waters are beset with sunken rocks 
upon which many a craft has split erenow. But this voyager, with 
admirable tact and skill, steers free of all disaster ; and (to con- 
tinue the figure) so sure is his hand upon the wheel, that we con- 
ceive a comfortable assurance so soon as we are fairly launched. 
Observe how artfully Mr. Wells begins. Some six pages of easy 
introduction, and then the excellent night vision in the observatory, 
and the impression of ordered, imperturbable safety in the farther 
London suburbs. Then, the story opens mysteriously with “the 
falling star ;” and, when “the cylinder unscrews,” we have really 
one of the supreme sensations of literature : comparable to the 
master effects in Poe’s “ Tales,’ in Sheridan Lefanu’s “As in a 
Glass Darkly ”—notably the shocking appearance of the hangman 
in the story of “ Mr. Justice Harbottle”—and to three or four 
scenes in Defoe’s “ Journal of the Plague.” Indeed, Mr. Wells 
has read his Defoe to some purpose ; he has improved upon the 
methods of that master. 

With the action of the ghostly Heat-ray ; the sight of the terrific 
Fighting Machines—“little cowled figures they seemed at first, going 
with a rolling motion and as fast as flying birds,” to tower suddenly 
into mailed engines wielding instant death—each bearing its in- 
human, sluggish monster hidden in the cowled head that turned 
every way ; and the advance of these terrors up the scalding river, 
the destruction of the Black Smoke, and the headlong flight from 
London : we touch the limits of a nightmare horror. Then comes 
the desolation ; the weird invasion of the Red Weed, choking road 
and river ; and, finally, the wonderful vision of deserted London, 
silent, smokeless, utterly desolate. 

The writing throughout is deft and vivid ; though (it must be 
said) here and there Mr. Wells allows himself a slovenly expression. 
Why, for instance, write “the storm burst upon us six years ago 
now” ? ‘and why persist in talking of “I and the curate” ? 

The book, we say, is a great achievement. Save M.:- Marcel 
Schwob’s fantasy of the Destroyers, in “ Le Coeur Double,” which 
is upon a somewhat different plane, there is nothing like it. The 
story as a whole would have gained had the episodes of the Curate 
and the Man on Putney Hill—good as they are—been omitted or 
compressed, for a little undue length is the one salient fault of 
an exceedingly clever work. 


THE LABORATORY OF THE FAR EAST 


“ Korea and Her Neighbours: A Narrative of Travel, with an 
Account of recent Vicissitudes and Present Position of the 
Country.” By Mrs. Bishop. London: John Murray. 


SOME travel books are interesting but not trustworthy. Others are 
trustworthy but ngt interesting. Mrs. Bishop’s “ Korea and Her 
Neighbours ” is both interesting and trustworthy. These handsome 
volumes form, indeed, the most valuable work we have on the 
Land of the Morning Calm. Between January 1894 and the 
spring of last year Mrs. Bishop paid no fewer than four visits to 
Korea. She had, therefore, the exceptional advantage of seeing 
the country before, during, and after the Japanese invasion. 
As the author also spent some time in Manchuria and 
Russian territory, her opportunely published book will no 
doubt exercise considerable influence in forming public opinion 
on the present situation in the Far East. Mrs. Bishop’s long 
experience as a traveller in Asia, her ability to keep an open mind 
and to look below the surface of things, her indomitable per- 
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severance and her willingness in the course of her journeys to 
“‘rough it” occasionally, combine to make her a safe guice. 
In Korea, it might almost be said that 


“©... . every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


Mrs. Bishop’s picture of the Koreans is certainly the most life- 
like we have read. Their laziness—the native word for “work” 
also means “evil” and “ misfortune”; their servility—no people 
on the face of the earth is more persistently “ squeezed”; the 
seclusion of their wives—even the law cannot enter the women’s 
quarters, and no roof may be repaired unless notice be first given 
to surrounding households ; the low status of woman—“ silence 
is regarded as a wife’s first duty,” and her husband addresses her 
by a word signifying “Look here” ; the seeming “ absence of a 
religious faculty,” associated with a superstitious dread of demons 
—there are 1,000 professional sorceresses, not to speak of wizards, 
in the capital ; the political degradation—subjects are forbidden 
to mention the name of the King; and the weakling monarch 
himself—the descendant of a five-centuries-old dynasty, so much 
in dread of poison as to be dependent for food on the contents 
of a “locked box” from the Russian or American Legations—are 
all vividly portrayed. 

But even the Koreans are not beyond redemption ; and the sug- 
gestive chapters in which Mrs. Bishop describes the transformation 
wrought in such fugitives from famine as have crossed over into 
the territory of the White Tsar may be commended to the con- 
sideration of those unacquainted with the wonderful power which 
Russians, by reason of their kinship with Eastern peoples, exercise 
in dealing with the races of Asia. The “timid, suspicious, or 
cringing manner” of these émigrés is “changed for an air of 
frankness and manly independence” ; the women are no longer 
“‘hang-dog.” Paternal government is a necessity for the Koreans, 
not only as individuals but as a nation. They have shown them- 
selves unable to take advantage of the independence—all con- 
nection with China is at an end since the war—which Japan 
secured forthem. But paternal government by whom? It is not 
possible to say at this stage of the development of events in the 
“Cockpit of the Far East.” For the present we can only take 
note of Mrs. Bishop’s declaration that, in spite of the “pull” ob- 
tained by Russia through the long residence of the King at her 
Legation, and the blow which Japanese influence received by the 
murder of the Queen by Japanese intriguers (for which the home 
authorities were not responsible), Japan is still in a strong position 
in the Peninsula. “ Russia,” says the author of the present volumes, 
“let the opportunity of ascendency in Korea go by. It is very 
likely that she never desired it. It may be quite incompatible 
with other aims, at which we can only guess. At the same time, 
the influence of Japan is quietly and steadily increasing.” 

As to the position of Great Britain in “Great Han,” Mrs. 
Bishop makes the diplomatic remark that, “ for reasons which may 
be guessed at,” we have “ withdrawn from any active participation 
in her affairs.” Commercially, “the British flag is practically un- 
represented in her waters.” It is the old story—‘‘a groovy 
adherence to British methods of manufacture, and the ignoring of 
native desires as to colours, patterns, and the widths and makes 
which suit native clothing and treatment, and the size of bales best 
suited to native methods of transport.” Will “the nimble-witted, 
adaptive, persevering, and pushing” Japanese, with only a “ silver 
streak” between them and the mainland, continue to beat us? 
No one familiar with the facts of the situation believes that there is 
any reason why they should, if our manufacturers Would but bestir 
themselves. 


FICTION 


* Weeping Ferry.” By Margaret L. Woods. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 6s. 


“ LIFE,” said the immortal Samuel Gerridge, “is a railway journey, 
and Mankind’s a passenger—first class, second class, third class. 
People should stick to their own class.” It is the old problem of 
“caste” that Mrs. Woods has set herself to consider anew; but 
it need scarcely be said that there is nothing of Robertson’s spirit 
in her treatment of it. Sentimentality plays no part in the equip- 
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ment of the author of “A Village Tragedy”; a modulated 
realism, with a tendency to choose the gloomy aspect, is persistently 
at her elbow. A University man, sent into the country to read, is 
thrown into contact with a pretty girl of the servant class, falls in 
love with her, and desires to marry her. His relations naturally 
object. The lovers are to be separated for a year. He is sent 
abroad with a tutor ; she goes into service with a flashy, dissipated 
family on the fringe of London society. Under the circumstances, 
will the constancy of the couple last out their year of probation, 
and, if not, which will succumb? This is the problem of 
“ Weeping Ferry,” and Mrs. Woods, in the parlance of the 
hustings, “plumps” for the maidservant. She is set about with 
every sort of temptation—ogling “ gentlemen” and the dalliance 
of the valet—but she sticks to her travelling undergraduate, and 
escapes the obvious and easy slip. He, on the contrary, is sub- 
jected to the wiles of a single woman and at once goes under. 
When he returns, it is with the intention of breaking loose from 
his earlier entanglement. The servant girl takes her rebuff like a 
heroine, but ends with a phial of poison. The story is particularly 
sombre. Added to the melancholy of the event, there is a 
background of mystery or fatalism attached to the Weeping Ferry 
where the lovers were wont to meet. The waterside is haunted 
by an imagined ghost and by a very real crone, the village witch, 
who dogs the girl’s steps, crazes her with evil prophecies, and 
eventually supplies her with the poison which ends her history. 
As usual, Mrs. Woods is at her best in the portraiture of peasant 
life, and, though the tale is drawn out beyond the limits of its 
subject and over-elaborated, it is full of humanity, intense feeling, and 
observation. There are other tales in the book, more modest in length 
and in design, one of which shows its author at her best, while all 
of them serve to point a single moral. The story in question deals 
with the encounter between two bibliophiles, the one a scholar, the 
other a charlatan—an encounter of wits, originating in pitiful cir- 
cumstances, and ending in a tragedy. The thing is an episode, a 
broken fragment of life, but the sense of an overwhelming fate, 
working out man’s destiny in spite of himself—the prevailing sen- 
timent of the book—is here indicated with a skill which is absolutely 
convincing. The whole book is melancholy reading, but it would be 
unjust to call it pessimistic. It is a study in grey, misty, and with 
uncertain lights. Though it may be difficult to define exactly the 
writer’s attitude to life, her outlook is at least not hopeless. There 
is fate, she seems to say, and there is resignation. As much of 
the one as we can summon to our aid will help us to confront the 
other. 


“God’s Foundling.” By A. J. Dawson. London: William 
Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. A. J. Dawson has written in “ God's Foundling” a book 
that it would be very easy to “guy.” He seems to stand half- 
way in the apprenticeship of fiction—at that dangerous point 
where a writer, having learnt to appreciate the tedium of the 
cliché, mistakes for literary style the overwrought and prepos- 
terous fashion of decorating commonplace with verbiage. His 
book is full of “ purple patches” of an absolutely vicious order. 
His hero, for example, has “red lips sensitive as an Kolian 
harp’s strings,” “tingeing with hesitancy’s greyness the vivid 
pertinence of much that he said.” This, to be frank, is nonsense, 
and what follows is all but pestilent affectation. “In the light of 
the high, white forehead, round the edges of which his hair clung 
in this summer noonday like damp gold floss, his answers were 
enriched .. . sometimes by nervously thrown out dramatic colour.” 
The heroine, again, is followed tothe virgin sanctity of her bed- 
chamber, where “ one side of her face was pillowed on her rounded 
white arm, like brown cream on snow.” The man who could be 
content with such vile affectations would be in a parlous state if 
his literary equipment began and ended with rhodomontade. 

But, while the book would be easy to make fun of on the score 
of its ill-writing, it has really subtle qualities of thought and obser- 
vation which prove that Mr. Dawson has the root of the matter in 
him, if only he will purge himself of these youthful indiscretions. 
He has chosen an interesting theme, and he works it out, too 
conscientiously perhaps, and with too little action, but still with a 
genuine sense of the natural evolution of his subject. In his picture 
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of the ordinary British household, with its uninspiring routine and 
drowsy Sabbaths, Mr. Dawson hits the target full in the bull’s-eye. 
Moreover, he has succeeded in indicating very ingeniously his 
young hero’s inevitable changes of front, his constitutional rebel- 
lions against his better judgment, and his equally sincere reaction. 
There is real promise in the book concealed behind a barrier of 
irritating affectation and uncertain taste. Mr. Dawson would be 
the better for a course of good solid reading among the masters 
of English style before he sets out to write more on his own 
account. With a good model before him he might go a long way. 


WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM 


“ Workhouses and Pauperism.” 
Methuen & Co. 2s. 6d. 


THIS is the latest volume of the series issued by the same publishers 
on “Social Questions of the Day.” The writer, Miss Louisa 
Twining, may be called the Howard of workhouse reform, she 
having for upwards of forty years made that the chief work of her 
life. She gives notes of nine years’ experience—six in London 
and three in the country—as a guardian of the poor, and this is a 
most valuable portion of the book for women who may wish to 
follow in her footsteps, and for whom, indeed, she mainly writes. 
In two chapters of Retrospect, some ghastly pictures are given of 
workhouse administration thirty or forty years ago. The medical 
officer of the Strand Workhouse infirmary had a salary of 50/. per 
annum, out of which he had to provide drugs for the patients ! 
This system, which was universal, certainly prevented paupers 
being overdosed with medicine, and Miss Twining tells of one 
doctor who had such conscientious scruples against nauseous drugs 
that he was found to be treating all his patients with water slightly 
flavoured by peppermint or other essences! The nurses were 
pauper inmates, usually infirm and often drunken, who were re- 
warded for their services with better food, an allowance of beer, 
and, on high occasions, a glass of gin! The lying-in ward was 
just above the female insane ward, with the natural consequence 
that it was made lively by the shrieks of the inmates below. The 
ward for fevers contained but two beds, and was separated from a 
tinker’s shop by a lath and plaster partition only eight feet high, 
the tinker pursuing his work despite the groans of the sick and dying. 
Needless to say, these horrors are all of the past, and this is due in 
no small measure to the stirring up of public opinion by Miss 
Twining, Dr. Rogers, and the late Mr. Ernest Hart. 

Yet something remains to be done, and among Miss Twining’s 
suggestions are: More discrimination in out-door relief ; the for- 
mation of sub-departments for sick and aged ; a “ children’s depart- 
ment,” to deal with their treatment and education; the appointment 
of trained lady inspectors for the infirmaries and sick wards, and 
the admission of medical men from the outside to assist the resi- 
cent medical superintendents. The writer is neither carried away 
by the sentimentalism which is too common in connection with 
this subject, nor affected by the hard utilitarianism which it is 
difficult to distinguish from barbarity. There are no vague theories 
and large generalisations in the book. It is free from cant and 
patronage, and full of practical detail. 


3y Louisa Twining. London: 


ALPHONSE DAUDET’S POSTHUMOUS 
NOVEL 


DAUDET dead will speak once again to his public—a public not 
insignificant in this country, and enormous in his own. The two 
hundred and seventy-five printer’s slips of his “ Soutien de Famille,” 
signed by the author (and carrying, it may be added, only one 
small correction), were received in London the other day, and the 
work was secured at once for publication in England and America. 
Under the title of “The Breadwinner,” it will appear first as a 
serial in a London weekly, though the English reader will perhaps 
not see the story in the precise form in which it fell from M. 
Daudet’s pen. But there was no pruriency in Daudet, and it may 
be hoped that a very little pruning will suffice to appease the 
prurient on this side of the Channel. America can take care of 
itself, and Americans may decide to accept the tale as the author 
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conceived and wrote it: they will have in hand, in that case, the 
more powerful volume of the two, though ‘‘ Soutien de Famille,” or 
* The Breadwinner,” will hardly take rank with the works which 
brought Daudet justly to be regarded as the most original and 
fascinating novelist in the France of his day. 

If separate scenes be sought, what shall we take from the pages 
of “ The Breadwinner” to set beside the picture of the Slav dance 
in “ Les Rois en Exil,” or to contrast with the sarcastic brilliancy 
of the description of the funeral of the Perpetual Secretary in 
“TL’Immortel,” or the death of the Duc de Mora and the downfall 
and humiliation of Jansoulet in “Le Nabab”? As for the rich, 
pervasive, and unfailing humour of “ Tartarin,” that is nowhere to 
be recovered beyond the limits of that rare trilogy. But “The 
Breadwinner” is a fine Daudet, for all that. The intrigue (as 
happens often in Daudet) is a little thin, the narrative itself is 
rather loose and shambling, and much of the interest is quite 
sordid. None the less, it is a real and a strong interest through- 
out, and sordidness is by no means its most salient quality. 

The title of the story is satirical Raymond Eudeline, the 
breadwinner so-called, is merely in a titular sense the “soutien” 
or support of his family, desolated by the suicide of a father whose 
business had gone toruin. It is an intensely vivid and life-like 
presentment of a vain, weak, shifting youth, who, failing in this 
calling and in that, and all the while living in luxury on the money 
ofa mistress, flares up at last as a pseudo-apostle of the fiction of the 
Decadence, and turns out a preposterous novel in which he figures 
as the Christ-like hero martyred by the family that had blindly 
idolised him. Throughout, the real breadwinner is the younger 
brother, Antonin, timid, devoted, stammering, and self-distrust- 
ful, who toils like a slave to keep a roof over the head of the 
mother and sister, and an elegant apartment elsewhere for 
the Raymond who alternately sneers at, fondles, and abuses 
him. 

Politics, in the person of a repellent and satyr-like President of 
the Council, who makes love to his stepdaughter, receives some 
very pungent criticism, and the Chamber fares but poorly at 
M. Daudet’s hands. Afrofpos, the chief reporter of the Chamber, 
old Izoard, ex-professor of rhetoric in Bordeaux, whose Re- 
publicanism is too full-flavoured for deputies and ministers “ on 
the job,” is the most sympathetic and delightful character in the 
book. It is the matronly second wife of the President of the 
Council (her husband ez secondes noces), a lady from Portugal, with 
a Portuguese ardour of affection, who provides Raymond with his 
first /azson, and the scene between the pair in the discreet hotel, 
while ‘a murder is enacting in an adjoining chamber, is in some 
respects the strongest and most artistic in the whole story. It 
may be conjectured that this is also the scene which will not be 
reproduced with exceeding literalness for the readers of the 
London weekly. One opportunity M. Daudet seems to have 
missed. At the epoch of “The Breadwinner” the second Lord 
Lytton is English Ambassador in Paris. He is shown to us for a 
moment only, at a dinner at the Embassy. But with what an art 
M. Daudet would have limned that curious genius, who was him- 
self so much the Parisian! What a pendant to the portrait of the 
Duc de Mora! 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE subscribers to the Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson are to 
be congratulated. In response to the widely expressed desire that 
the “Juvenilia” should be included, it has been decided, at a con- 
ference held this week, to publish not only these papers, but 
several others of a curious and interesting character, including 
some not very serious verses. The booklets will be presented 
in a more complete form than is possessed by any single holder, 
and a lengthy poem illustrating “The Pirate” and “ The 
Apothecary” plates, which has only lately turned up, will for the 
first time see the light of day. 


The form of publication of all this, and, among other items, of 
the long missing introduction to “ The Master of Ballantrae”—a 
lengthy scene, in the Scott fashion, between Stevenson and his 
friend C. Baxter—will be unique. As it is intended to come 
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as a surprise to the subscribers, we are not at liberty to give 
particulars ; but they are invited to wait patiently for the delivery 
of “St. Ives”—only a few weeks after all—to shut their eyes and 
open their mouths, and we shall be disappointed indeed if profit— 
in addition to pleasure—be not the result. 


It is believed that Mr. Meredith has written a story which is 
something of a new departure for him, and is likely to cause no 
little discussion. However, for certain special reasons, it cannot 
be published for a considerable time yet. 


Any literary item becomes unique now if for a period it avoids 
getting into print. A good story has been floating about, and, so 
far, has escaped the paragraphist. Mr. ——, who is a leading 
novelist, and Mr. , who is an equally leading poet, met at a 
lunch party. A friend of the former subsequently asked the novelist 
how he had been impressed by the poet. “Oh,” was the reply, “a 
charming man, and a very gifted writer. Yet to the eye he did not 
impress one as I had expected. He lacked the great brow of a 
Shakespeare.” Of course the average reader would enjoy the tale 
better could names be given. That, however, would be to stamp 
itas something more than a “good story,” which it may not be. 
You never know. 





Mr. Walter Pollock, whose name is associated with the old days 
of the Saturday Review, has just completed, in conjunction with 
Miss Lilian Moubrey, a short dramatic sketch, in one act, entitled 
“The Were Wulf,” dealing with episodes in the struggle between 
William the Silent and Philip of Spain. 


It seems that a London publishing firm contemplate the idea 
of becoming booksellers also. Some authors have, from time to 
time, threatened to be their own publishers, and one or two have 
tried the experiment, without much success. This, however, will 
be another story, since a publisher is a business man. In turning 
bookseller, he does not leave his own track ; he simply broadens 
that track. Originally, to be sure, bookselling and publishing were 
very much the same thing—one man pursued both. How will the 
new line of activity affect the relations between bookseller and 
publisher? Not at all, unless it were to extend, and the prospect 
of that is not great. Indeed, it remains to be seen what the ex- 
periment will amount to, always assuming it becomes a fact. Will 
the publisher-bookseller sell his own publications only? Or will 
he sell the books of other people as well? And, in either case, 
what will the booksellers generally say to him ? 


Mr. Andrew Lang, who is one of our busiest of writers, has 
recently been giving a good deal of attention to manuscripts bear- 
ing upon the Jacobite risings in Scotland. In that connection he 
has fallen upon an interesting point, which in its day might have 
helped to lift the mystery about the authorship of the Waverley 
Novels. He finds that the Bailie’s speech in “ Rob Roy” is practi- 
cally a Highland manuscript—that of Gartmore—humorously 
stated. Now, Sir Walter Scott had access to this manuscript, and 
so if the two things had been put together the authorship of “ Rob 
Roy” would have been in little doubt. Mr. Lang’s remarks upon 
the matter will be found in the introduction to the British Museum 
manuscript which he has just edited, touching the Scottish High- 
lands in 1750. By-the-bye, it is satisfactory to find that Scott 
continues to hold his own in these times when new books are a 
deluge. The yearly sale of his writings must be very large. 


A hundred years later there will be in all probability a school 
of students who will maintain, with great plausibility, that Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton—poet, friend of poets, and Atheneum 
critic—was a myth. If not quite a myth to his own time, he is 
much of a mystery. Occasional “portraits” of him which are 
published help to deepen the mystery, being all unlike one another, 
and all unlike their subject. The only one of our prominent 
younger writers who knows him well is Mr. Coulson Kernahan. 
Mr. Kernahan, who is a true Watts worshipper, drops hints of 
interesting work done by his friend, which yet for no inducement 
will he publish. A remarkable romance has been in type for 
years ; but to all but a few friends the sight of it is denied. The 
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author of “ The Coming of Love” is also the one man to write ¢re 
Lives of Rossetti and George Borrow. 


Some time ago, Mr. Clement Shorter made out an interest- 
ing list of the best hundred books for a village library. Now 
the American Eagle regards him with a more ominous eye than 
the famous Skibbereen bird regarded the Emperor of Russia. The 
complaint is, that ‘one would scarcely gather from Mr. Shorter’s 
list even a hint that anywhere on earth there existed such a place 
as the United States of America.” The world is getting suspicious 
of us since Mrs. Meynell in her grand manner wiped out the eigh- 
teenth century and its poets before she could settle down to the 
selections for her “ Flower of the Mind” anthology. Mr. Shorter 
really did not mean to wipe out America. Curiously enough, on the 
amended list supplied by his transatlantic critics we find such works 
as a “Cyclopedia of Quotations” and Mr. Grant Allen’s “ How 
Piants Grow.” 


The Rev. William Barry, D.D., who has published a graphic 
and appreciative study of Edmund Burke, is the Roman Catholic 
priest of Dorchester (near Wallingford). It is an open secret 
that he wrote the once-famous Quarterly article on “The Strike 
of a Sex,” and that he is the author of a once much discussed novel, 
“The New Antigone.” He is probably the most cultured, alert, 
and independent Roman Catholic critic in England. He is well 
known in America, and a few years ago was offered, but declined, 
an important professorial position in Washington. 


Mr. William O’Brien has completed an Irish historical novel, 
which, after a course as a serial, may be expected in London in 
volume form. It deals with Western Ireland and a picturesque 
amazonian character of Elizabeth’s day. In politics a militant 
figure who has stirred singularly diverse passions, Mr. O’Brien is 
jn private life a man of extreme simplicity and charm. He hasa 
graphic literary gift, and in his wild Connaught seaside haunt his 
keen eye for quaint character has endless opportunities of enjoy- 
ment. 


“Near is thy forgetfulness of all things; and near the 
forgetfulness of thee by all.” The prediction which Marcus 
Aurelius thus made some eighteen centuries ago has been signally 
falsified. It is the fashion nowadays to bring most books to the 
test of multiplicity of editions, and the appearance of a new trans- 
lation of the “ Meditations” shows that the Emperor who taught 
how “even in a palace life might be led well” is still popular. 
The need for a new rendering of his work is not so clear. Jeremy 
Collier’s version, which Matthew Arnold declared to have “the 
spirit and vigour of the age of Dryden,” and George Long’s, which 
so skilfully reproduced the atmosphere and the very want of style 
of the original, are both classics in their way. To displace them, 
a new translation must possess singular merit. ; 


The “ Library” Series appears to flourish exceedingly, to judge 
by the numbers of such collections as are now being issued. 
The latest additions to Messrs. Service & Paton’s excellent 
“ Whitehall” and “ Illustrated English Libraries ” are “ Esmond” 
and “The Pirate” to the former, and “Cranford” to the latter. 
It would be interesting to know exactly what sale such reprints 
have to-day. 


Three more of Messrs. Bell’s excellent “ Cathedral” series have 
just appeared: Exeter, by Percy Addleshaw; Winchester, by 
P. W. Sergeant ; and Lichfield, by A. E. Clifton. The standard 
of the foregoing volumes is very well maintained and the illustra- 
tions have even improved. 


The “Story of the Empire” Series, which Mr. Howard Kennedy 
is editing, has been augmented, both in number and value, by 
the latest volume, “The Story of Canada” (Horace Marshall. 
1s. 6d.). The author is Mr. Kennedy himself. He disclaims in his 
first chapter any pretension to have produced a history of Canada, 
but, nevertheless, all interested in Canadian affairs will find his book 
well worth reading, while his method of giving illustrative incident 
the first place increases its suggestiveness, 
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Mr. James Milne in “ The Gordon Highlanders” (Macqueen. 
1s ) gives the “ story of these bonnie fighters ” in popular form, with 
an account of the early years of the regiment, a description of the 
Dargai feat, and an abundance of illustrations, commencing, ap- 
propriately enough, with a portrait of the Duchess of Gordon, who 
“kissed the regiment into the King’s service.” The text of the 
book is the motto, “The Gordons aye ha’e borne the bell” ; and 
Mr. Milne, besides presenting his readers with a very picturesque 
and stirring narrative, makes out a good case for this ancient 
contention. 


A book dedicated to the English Goethe Society and the 
Goethe-Gesellschaft of Weimar carries a certain amount of autho- 
rity on its face—or rather its front pages. Such a book is 
Mr. T. E. Webb's “Tragedy of Faust” (Longmans, Green.  6s.), 
a new edition of a work published originally by the Dublin 
University Press, with the addition of Act v., Scene 6 from the 
Second Part of Faust. Some readers will probably offer objec- 
tions to this piecing together of Goethe’s work ; but Mr. Webb is 
doubtless prepared to defend himself. 


A new and cheaper edition has appeared of the “Letters 
and Correspondence of J. H. Newman” (Longmans, Green. 
2vols. 7s.), which is edited, at the Cardinal’s request, by Mrs. 
Mozley. The Letters are preceded by a brief “ Autobiography ”— 
should it not rather be “ biography,” even though the details are 
taken from Newman’s own writings? No explanation is needed 
for the appearance of the Letters, and all can agree with the 
editor’s statement that “the prose simplicity of fact is in some 
ways better given through letters which, when they were written, 
were never intended to meet the publiceye.” The popular edition 
of the Cardinal’s Correspondence should be very welcome. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BURNS SUPERSTITION 


Apropos of Mr. Henley’s amusing and convincing picture of the 
modern Kirk bending “in act to crown her ‘own inspiréd Bard’ 
with holly,” the satire gains in point when we remember that 
Burns zever, so far as is known, was a member of the Kirk. Up 
till now no biographer of Burns—not even he whom the Common 
Burnsite regards as its special mouthpiece—has ventured to assert 
that he was. Further, so far as is known, Burns submitted to ses- 
sional rebuke only once: namely, along with Jean Armour ; and, as 
he states himself, he did so merely to “get a certificate as a 
bachelor.” There is, in short, no proof that the living Burns 
desired to be associated in any way with the Kirk. But there is 
plenty of proof the other way ; and nothing, probably, would have 
so tickled his sense of humour as that the Kirk—represented by 
the “half-read divines” of the Burns Club festivities—should hail 
him as her dear peculiar poet. 
KAILYARDER. 


The fine ethical estimate in the OUTLOOK last week of Burns 
the Soul, as distinct from Burns the Carcase, was intrepidly re- 
freshing. No lover of lyrical poetry needs to be convinced that 
as a romantic songster Burns, the product of Scotland, will always 
be the pride of the world. His fire, music, and everlasting charm 
would in themselves make Scotland seem bonnie and beautiful. 
He was indeed a national poet. But why this persistent reference 
to, and sympathetic endorsement of, his convivial side? On the 
25th of each recurring January only Burns the sinner commands 
postprandial praise. He had a scenic and musical disposition 
surely? Otherwise his splendid lyrical poetry stands wrongly 
labelled. Burns, as Byron, is sweetest in song when Nature allured 
him away from the roystering crowd. He could be sweet as the 
heather, lofty as his own native hills, and undangerously fraternal 
among the birds and bushes and bluebells of Scotland. Let us 
have more of Burns the poet at the tasty January dinners, and less 
of Burns the merry, musical pagan. 


Tunbridge Wells. JOHN T. MARKLEY. 
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‘*THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES” 


I was interested in reading the review under the above heading. 
Three or four great manufacturing firms situated in or near Brad- 
ford are of English origin: Lister & Co. (with a Spanish manager, 
however), Sir Titus Salt & Co., John Foster & Sons—to mention 
the first three that occur to me. But walk through the business 
streets of our city any day, and notice the name- plates on the doors 
of the big shipping houses. Almost without exception they are 
those of Germans. These men came over here within the last 
sixty years, and I suppose must have been “ blacklegging German 
clerks” to begin with. Yet they have built up a huge shipping 
trade for Bradford, and give employment to large numbers of 
English clerks and warehousemen. Nor can they be termed 
sweaters. The wages they pay are often higher than those of 
purely English shipping houses, though the hours of work are 
usually longer. Should these immigrants have been shut out? 
I should like to draw the attention of your readers to an article in 
the January number of the Contemporary Review on the Alien 
Jew, by a Jew tailor. 1 will not repeat his arguments or his evi- 
dence ; but to my mind he thoroughly exposes the hollowness of 
the outcry against the pauper alien. In conclusion, let me say that 
I hold no particular brief for the foreigner. I expect I am as 
English as most people—my ancestors came as part of the Scan- 
dinavian invasion somewhere in the ninth or eleventh century. 

Bradford. H. W. ATKINSON. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY REFORM 


May I point out one or two matters of fact in which Mr. Wells 
is evidently not posted up in the latest information—possibly 
through not having had the official papers, as I note that he is 
credited with an obsolete address in the list? During the last 
year or so the inner waters of University life have been by no 
means stagnant. Books may now be had out of the library at 
any time. Readers can send a memorandum the day previous 
and the books will be got out in readiness, and a query as to 
books being in or not will be answered by post. I regularly use 
this valuable privilege and meet with every attention. Convocation 
has now three ordinary meetings instead of two yearly. 

Then as to the most important questions of the syllabus, I can 
point to a very notable reform that has just taken place within the 
University, and has stripped those who clamour for reconstitution 
of their most effective argument. All the syllabuses have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to the most modern standards 
by Boards of eminent men, including professors of the London 
Colleges, and, e.g., in physics, men like Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson himself, who has until lately urged this plea as to the 
obsolete curricula in science for all it was worth. 

As to the questions being stereotyped, surely the London 
examinations are usually considered as erring in the opposite 
direction, and for that reason members of Convocation have urged 
Mr. Wells’s remedy—the appointment of moderators. 

Then, lastly, I must point out that under the “ Compromise ” 
embodied in the London University Bill of ’97, apparently pro- 
mised for ’98 in the Queen’s Speech (“if time permit”), the 
“impartial examination system open to all comers, upon exactly 
the same terms,” is specifically done away with. There are to be 
absolutely distinct examinations for internal and external students, 
and though the former may enter for the examinations of the latter, 
and carry off scholarships, &c., over their heads, yet the “ out- 
sider” is debarred from the reciprocal privilege. 

Mr. Wells appears to some extent to be “giving away” an 
influential ‘ Tutorial” corporation, which he but lately vigorously 
defended in the press, as in no way inferior in educational methods 
to London and Cambridge Science Schools. Though, like him, I 
“hold no brief” for this institution, whose phenomenal success 
stinks in the nostrils of our Senate, yet “in common fairness” I 
would ask, Can you cram Latin and Greek composition and un- 
prepared translation of avy author (of which e.g. the M.A. in 
Classics mainly consists) or the various honours curricula with 
their wide range? I await Mr. Wells’s further articles with 
pleasurable anticipation. ALUMNUS FIDELIs. 
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IN PASSING 


THERE was something truly British in the way in which Sir 
William Harcourt fought shy of Chinese names in his speech of 
Tuesday. He seemed to glory in his ignorance of geography and 
in his inability to make head or tail of these queer combinations of 
letters. This sort’ of thing was natural enough in the days when 
the Duke of Newcastle, the Colonial Secretary, begged a permanent 
official to “take him upstairs and show him where these places 
were.” But really we have got beyond that now. If Ministers and 
ex-Ministers do not know their geographies and their maps, it is 
time they learnt them. 


Lord Rosebery once suggested a test examination in Colonial 
travel and Colonial knowledge for all British statesmen of Cabinet 
rank. Looking round the two front benches, it is startling to see how 
poorly our leading public men would fare under such a test. How 
much of the Empire outside England have Mr. Balfour and Sir 
William Harcourt seen? Mr. Chamberlain has paid a flying visit 
or two to Canada, and there are curious legends afloat as to Sir 
John Gorst’s doings in far-distant days in New Zealand. Mr. 
Bryce, too, knows something of the Empire overseas from personal 
contact ; but as to the rest on the front benches, would they not be 
hopelessly plucked? What more delightful and instructive holiday 
could a British legislator wish to spend than two months in 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa ? 


Lord Rosebery in a happy moment once declared : “ Wher- 
ever on the face of the globe you find a soft thing, be sure 
you will find a Scotsman sitting beside it.” He might 
almost have added that wherever on the face of the globe 
British civilisation is most in evidence, there the Scotsman 
is sure to be to the front. Take the Klondike fever which 
will in a couple of months cause North Pacific seas to be swarm- 
ing with craft of every kind. But for a Scotsman England would 
be almost barred out of these boundless gold fields from the 
Pacific side. In 1871 the United States was quietly filching from 
the British Empire just as much territory east and west as com- 
placent and neglectful British statesmen would let her secure. To 
the British representatives at Washington this far North-West 
was a valueless wilderness. But not so to Donald A. Smith, a 
Morayshire man, who knew the land and had his eye upon the 
future. Readers of Sir John Macdonald’s Memoirs may see 
how he carried his point with Sir Stafford Northcote at Washing- 
ton, and secured for Britain the free navigation of the Yukon, 
Stickeen, and Porcupine rivers, but for which we should be ina 
poor plight to-day. The Donald A. Smith of 1871 is of course the 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal of to-day. 


We are a nation! If vainglory and self-gratulation had not too 
much been the order of the day of late, a little of them would 
surely be called for by the important discovery with which the Paris 
Figaro closes its paper on our recent engineering strike. “ After 
the spectacle of that gigantic struggle,” declares the Figaro, “it may 
truly be said of the British that they are in facta nation.” Let 
us hope this high praise from our neighbours will not turn us from 
our high destiny or cause any Ministerial concessions. 


To bea pirate in the old days it was necessary to gird your 
loins with a scimitar and a brace of horse-pistols, and set sail with 
a determination to maim or slaughter all who opposed you. Now- 
adays one has merely to sit at home and invest in shares in the 
Globe Venture Syndicate, Limited. At least, that is the impression 
the current newspaper accounts bestow. “ Trade or we'll shoot” is 
a good motto, and one which competition may render inevitable 
before the twentieth century is over. Even more than Major 
Spillsbury’s intrepidity, is one forced to admire the statement by 
the Company that : 


Should the Globe Venture Syndicate be prevented by the Sultan ot 
Morocco from trading with Sus, the Syndicate will claim compensation 
from his Majesty. 


This is excellent. But what about his Majesty’s little bill for his 


subjects slaughtered under the trade-with-me-or-!’ll-fill-you-with- 
an-ounce-of-lead policy ? 
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Another grievance against the predominant partner. It now 
appears that, although there is a “St. George,” no “St. 
Patrick,” “ St. Andrew,” or “St. David” figures in the list of our 
fighting ships. If this trio of missing saints do not defeat the 
Government when the Naval Estimates are brought down, then, in 
the language of the admirable Tompkins, our “’agiology is hoff !” 


Yet while we attribute this form of aspirate inversion and 
ellipsis to Tompkins, we cannot quite see why the humour of the 
story which the Hon. Lionel Tollemache contributes to the 
Spectator concerning the late Mr. Villiers is altogether or even 
partially dependent upon it. Mr. Villiers had been asking a 
Radical elector to support him. “Yes; I'll support you. But, 
Willars, we must have a diwision of property!” “ Certainly,” 
replied the diplomatic candidate, “1 should be quite in favour of 
such a measure. But I am afraid that if property is divided there 
will not be enough for you and me and the rest of us.” Aftera 
momentary embarrassment, the cheerful and resourceful Socialist 
hit on a remedy : “ Why, then, Willars, we must diwide again !” 


Now, this story was told about two such different and geo- 
graphically widely separated men as the Duke of Wellington and 
Daniel Webster. It has, as our readers may recall, been related 
of many others. Yet Mr. Tollemache declares that his anecdote 
“must be reproduced (so to say) with unorthographic exactness. 
Half its point would be lost if it were translated into the Queen’s 
English.” We feel rather sorry for that little joke. It could not 
have been so funny, after all, when it was related some centuries 
ago of, say, Epictetus. 


Real life, as we all know, is incessantly plagiarising from fiction. 
In the early part of the week the Brussels postal authorities inter- 
cepted a parce] which, on examination, was found to contain a 
tightly clenched human hand. The same episode occurs in one of 
Mr. Conan Doyle’s stories. This gruesome sort of Mailed Fist 
would hardly have even the Kaiser’s approbation. 


Apropos of that potentate, the IVestminster Gazette, we see, 
rescues from one of the music-halls the following choice verse from a 
“ patriotic” ballad being rendered there nightly :— 


Germany went into the China shop, 
With Russia close behind ; 

France and Spain and Italy 
Shouted ** What a find!” 

Old John Bull was watching the game, 
Said nothing could be finer ; 

For when there’s a Bull in a China shop, 
Oh, what a smashing of China ! 


But perhaps the greatest lyrical affront which the Kaiser has yet 
received in this country is that doggerel which associates His 
Imperial Majesty with the prizefighter Fitzsimmons :— 


Fitzsimmons met the Kaiser, 
And they warmly hugged an] kissed. 
Old Fitz he had his gloves on, 
Bill had a mailed fist. 
The Kaiser he grew nasty ; 
They had a blooming row ; 
The Kaiser hit Fitzsimmons — 
Where is the Kaiser now ? 


Where, we may ask, is the German Ambassador ? 


In the “ Nineteenth Century ” M. Alphonse de Calonne declares 
that the number of French officials now considerably exceed 
750,000, and that the majority are profoundly discontented wich 
the pay they receive for their work. The implication is that it is 
not the work they object to, but the fact of their being paid for it. 
It isonly base English officials (although, thank goodness, in spite 
of our world-wide empire, there are not quite three quarters of a 
million of ¢iem yet!) who could equanimously accept filthy lucre 
for transacting the business of the country. M. Meline ought to 
look into this source of discontent. 
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Messrs. €. ARTHUR PEARSON'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE RAID OF THE ‘“‘DETRIMENTAL.”’ 


Being the True History of the Great Disapp arance of 1862. 
Related by Several of those Implicated and Oihers. 


And now first set forth by the EARL OF DESART. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

** Cleverly written and replete with original interest...... Unique and entirely out 
of the common run of fiction.” —Pudlic Opinion. 

“ Of its brilliance there can be no doubt. The story is quite remarkable.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

“* We can assure the reader that he will not have a dull moment during the perusal of 
this fantastic romance, nor will his curiosity as to the final fate of the ‘ Detrimental's ' 
living cargo be satisfied before the last page." —G/asgow Daily Mail. 


JOHN OF STRATHBOURNE. 


A Romance of the Days of Francis I. 
By R. D. CHETWODE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


“We can only say that had it appeared anonymously it might have passed for the 
handiwork of Mr. Stanley Weyman, and it would be difficult to give higher a 
imes. 
“ Exceedingly well told, and the interest is sustained on every page.” —Scotsman. 
‘So rapid is the succession of incident, and so vividly is everything portrayed, that 
the reader becomes perfectly oblivious of his surroundings from the moment he begins to 
read, nor does he recover his normal state till he reaches the last page, when the 
emotional tension is released, and the hero's affairs satisfactorily settled.” 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 


FORTUNE’S FOOTBALLS. 
By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “* Old Man’s’ Marriage” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


‘A clever story agreeably told......distinctly above the average, eminently read- 
able, and competent to convince the most sensitive reader that he is being treated as an 
honest man by an author whose honest work speaks for itself in the sustained interest of 
every page.” —Pall Mall Gazelte. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The story is one well worth reading.” 

The Daily Mail says :--“‘ One always takes up a novel by Mr. G. B. Burgin with 
the comfortable self-assurance that his pages are certain to provide one with healthy 
amusement......‘ Fortune’s Footballs’ amply fulfils such an expectation.” 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY G. F. WRIGHT, D.D., Professor of the Harmony 
of Science and Revelation, Oberlin College. 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
By G. F. Wricut, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price 7s. 64. 
[February 16. 
This volume is an attempt by this well-known writer to show that Science is not in 
opposition to the Evidences of Christianity. 


THE REV. ANNABEL LEE. By Rosert Bucnanay, 
Author of ‘‘ God and the Man.” Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. . 

The author's object in writing this novel is to show that, if all religions were destroyed 
and perfect material prosperity arrived at, Humanity would reach, not perfection, but 
stagnation. The story starts with the 21st century, and deals with the efforts of a 
charming and beautiful maiden, the Rev. Annabel Lee, to lead back her race to the 
precepts of a forgotten Christianity. 


THE INCIDENTAL BISHOP. By Grant ALLEN, Author 
of ‘‘ What's Bred in the Bone” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s, [March 4. 

Mr. Grant Allen has made a new departure in this powerful story that begins with a 
graphic picture of South Sea Island life, and then with a sudden shift of scene carries us 
back to England. He ingeniously depicts the struggles of an innocent man, who by 
dint of circumstances is thrust into a position which, although amply qualified for, he 
has no right to occupy. The story is brimful of adventure, and the latter part of it is 
distinguished by the painful intensity with which the victim of a moral problem strives 
to find a way of escape from his crushing environment. 


THREE WOMEN and MR. FRANK CARDWELL, By 


W. Petr Rivce, Author of ‘‘ A Clever Life.” Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
(March 4. 
Tt must not be inferred from the title of Mr. Pett Ridge’s story that three women are 
in love with the hero ; but it is true that all his interests in life are bound up in them, 
and that the most devoted of the three does not gain credit for her self-sacrifice until it 
is almost too late. The story itself is so fresh and original, and its humour so genuine, 
that the reader is alternately moved to laughter and tears, 


A NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
“LATTER-DAY” STORIES. 


Vol. 1. MISS BETIY. By Bram Sroxer, Author of 


** Dracula.” (February 16. 
Vol. 2. VAN WAGENER’S WAYS. By W. L. ALpey, 
Author of “* His Daughter” &c. (March. 
Small crown 8yo. cloth, with Portrait of the Author. Price 2s. 6d. each. 





Complete Catalogue will be sent on rec tp! of fost-card to “ Book 
Department,” 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Strcet, W.C. 








Mr. Wm. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 





With Portrait. New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 23s. 


The ST. YAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ In every way a brilliant piece of work— 
succinct, lucid, well-arranged, clear-sigkted, and judicial. The author of this biography 
recalls something of the qualities of Carlyle.” 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown &vo. 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. 


By H. 4. GUERBER. 


With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. 


WELLs, Author of “‘ The Time Machine.” 


The SPEA KER.—“ He has beaten Jules Verne on his owr ground, and he has at 
the same time shown how romances of the fantastic order can be linked with a high 
ethical purpose.” 

The SPECTA TOR.—“‘ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. Wells has never been 
surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always something human about his 
characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest 
to the human side of the author of Gulliver.” 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author 


of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins.” 


PUNCH.—“ The heroine of ‘ The Beth Book’ is one of Sarah Grand’s most fasci- 
nating creations. The story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters every 
reader will recognise.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 


D’ANNUNZIO. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE, —“ A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 


ONC sc reseee A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. The work of a master—a 
master whose genius is beyond dispute.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By 


H. N. Braitsrorp. 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. 


Benuam. 


By GabRIELE 


By CHARLES 


Mr, ZANGWILL writes: ‘A daring imagination, a sombre, subtle sense of ‘la 
comédie humaine,’ such are the characteristics of this powerful book........A thorough- 
ness and subtlety which Balzac could not have excelled.” 


CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By Z. Z., Author 


of “*A Drama in Dutch.” 


THE NIGGER OF THE “ NARCISSUS.” By 


JoserH Conrap. 


Mr. — Payn says: “‘ It does not seem too much to say that Mr. Conrad has in 
this book introduced us to the British merchant seaman as Rudyard Kipling introduced 
us to the British soldier.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicn. 


The ST. YAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Fxciting, sinister, even terrifying, we must 
avow it to be a work of real genius.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carve. 


The SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr, Caine’s 
bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all gifts— 
genius.” 


GOD’S FOUNDLING. 


By A. J. Dawson, 
Author of “ In the Bight of Benin.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A fine and striking piece of work, powerfully 
and skilfully developed.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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IS YOUR LIFE INSURED 


to the full extent of your power? 
Ir NOT 
THEN call at once at 
75 & 76 CORNHAHILL, E.C. 
or write to the MANAGER, 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALASIA, LIMITED, 


and get particulars of all the advantages it offers. 
I'T’ is not a new Office—it was Established in 1869. 
I'T has 42,000 Policies extant, and FUNDS in HAND, £2,600,000. 
—_ 
issues Policies 
IT and pays CLAIMS 
IT distributes all PROFITS amongst Policy Holders every THREE YEARS. 


UT applies Surrender Values to keep Policies going and was the First Office in the 
=_—« World to doso. 


IT gives LARGE BONUSES and LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 


| in LONDON. 


I'T' insures on LOW RATES and gives you PERFECT SECURITY. 


IT grants ANNUITIES on most advantageous terms. 


['T" has for Directors— 

— The Hon. Sir Saut SamveEt, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.B. (Chairman). 
ALFRED CHRISTIAN GARRICK, Esq. 
Wictiam WALTER Oswatp, Esq. 
Col. TemrLeton, C.M.G., F.LA. 

['T has for Bankers—the 

— Lonpon AND WeEsTMINSTER Bank, Ltd., and the 
MANCHESTER AND Liverroot District Bank, Ltd. 


IT is established for Great Britain and Ireland at 
— 


75 & 76 CORNHILL, E.C. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Maguificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”’ 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 


he Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 

Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
Turovucu Service (on Week-days)—Nortu or ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS: Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. Riomerietp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Seavside. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
‘Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 


Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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ELKINGTON & 60. 


LIMITED, 
Originators and Patentees 
of Electro-Plate. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, NEWHALL 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON HOUSES: 22 Regent Street and 
73 Cheapside. 
LIVERPOOL: 25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER: 6 St. Ann’s Square. 
Nearly all the Principal Hotels in the kingdom 


have been furnished with Elkington & Co.'s 
Electro-Plate during the last fifty years. 


Replating of Old Plated Goods executed in a durable 
manner. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“6 The axis of the earth sticks out visibly through the centre 
of each and every town or city.” 
Belfast 
WE are properly proud here of the noteworthy fact that the 
three “‘ Englishmen” who came off victorious in the late trial of 
strength with Russia in the Far East are natives of the North- 
East of Ireland, and graduates of Queen’s College, Belfast. Sir 
Robert Hart, Bart. G.C.M.G., Inspector-General of Chinese 
Customs, is said practically to dictate the policy of China in most 
questions of an international character. He graduated at Belfast 
in 1853, and quickly passed from the British Consular service to 
the Chinese Imperial Customs. John McLeavy Brown, C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner of Customs for Corea, graduated in 1868. He 
joined the Chinese Customs service in 1872, and is described by 
Sir Charles Dilke as “the most competent and the most trusted 
of the advisers of Sir Robert Hart.” John Newell Jordan, 
C.M.G., graduated in 1873. He went to China in 1876 and his 
career has been extraordinarily rapid—Acting Chinese Secretary, 
1887, and Chinese Secretary, 1891 ; Second Secretary to Legation 
and Consul-General to Corea, 1896. The distinguished services 
of these three gentlemen are noted with the keenest interest in 
their native province. 
Birmingbam 
Birmingham leads England in the matter of electric traction. It 
has, of course, long been a recognised, though discreditable, fact 
that many small Continental and American towns have attained a 
height of progress which we in England are apparently content to 
admire and talk about without doing anything to imitate. 
London, it is true, is even more backward than the provincial 
towns; but is this an excuse for the latter? When Birmingham 
actually made up its mind to introduce a system of cable cars, it 
was Canadian money and enterprise which secured the contract 
and rendered the scheme possible, and the experiment is working 
satisfactorily. Surely we have enough pride in our native towns 
to be willing and anxious to develop them, at least to the level cf 
small towns in other countries. 
Bristol 
How much anxiety the Cabots, father and son, have given the 
historian—and, be it added, the Bristol city fathers too! A small 
committee of specialists has been entrusted with the task of compo- 
sing the inscription for the new tower on Brandon Hill. A local 
newspaper editor and proprietor is one of these ; there are, too, a 
local historian and a local antiquarian. There is need for this 
carefulness, for when the Cabot commemoration was first mooted 
certain enthusiasts affixed in one of the main thoroughfares of the 
city a bronze tablet recording the “fact” that Sebastian Cabot 
sailed from this port in the A/atthew and discovered America. 
Then Sir Clements Markham, in his Royal lecture, completely 
demolished the story of Sebastian’s heroism, and proved that he 
had merely traded upon the enterprise and glory of his father 
John. The memorial is now simply a Cabot tower, and the 
experts will take care that history is not perverted on Brandon 
Hill, as it is on the site of the old Drawbridge. 
Dundee 
Why has Dundee hitherto been so indifferently supplied with 
railway stations? A large central station now seems inevitable. 
The depots of our three railways are all within a hundred yards 
radius, but there is no adequate system of transfer from one to the 
other. The Caledonian station is comparatively modern, and there 
is sufficient ground for extension. At the North British depét, with 
the Caledonian Railway on one side and the river on the other 
traffic is much congested. The Joint Railway station is similarly 
placed between two busy streets. The erec- 
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Railway Companies to undertake the scheme than to adopt any 
temporary tinkering plan at the present stations. 

The Admiralty has unjustly ignored the Dundee shipbuilders’ 
claims. So at least we think here. Our firms have turned out 
many excellent vessels for the merchant service, and they consider 
that, with the experience thus gained and the facilities at their 
command, they could build warships with as satisfactory results. 
To set against this neglect by the Admiralty we have only the 
obtaining of a fair share of the Admiralty contracts for jute and 
linen goods this year by manufacturers in Dundee and the surround- 
ing district. 


Glasgow 

The Scot and his bawbee have been the theme of many a 
joke—feeble and otherwise. We anxiously watch the develop- 
ment of the new People’s Palace here. “I beg, on behalf of the 
authority given me for the purpose, to declare the Palace free and 
open to the public for ever,” said Lord Rosebery. Yet now we 
find the Corporation resolving to impose a charge for admission to 
the most attractive feature of the institution—the band perform- 
ances. There is much indignation on the part of the East- 
Enders. And no wonder; the charge means that the very class 
for whom the Besantian structure was erected will be cut off 
f:om its benefits. Fancy, too, an address to the masses on 
“ Giorgione and Palma”! 


Liverpool 

Is there to be no limit to this striking development of the 
Transatlantic trade? By far the largest cargo boat in the world 
has arrived in the Mersey this week from the yards of Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff, Belfast. The Cymric, the thirty-sixth vessel 
built for the White Star Line by the Belfast firm, is to engage in 
the cattle and cargo trade between Liverpool and New York. 
This line has been exceptionally successful in its cattle trade, for 
of the 251,000 head of cattle brought into the Mersey last year, 
over one-sixth was carried by its steamers, with a total loss of 
only twenty-four head. ‘The new vessel has a length of 600 feet, 
a breadth of 64 feet, a depth of 42 feet, and a displacement of 
23,000 tons, her gross tonnage being 12,300 tons. 

Lord Rowton’s excellent example proves contagious. A 
similar scheme to that of his Homes in London is to be introduced 
here. The late David Lewis, whose name has long been a house- 
hold word in Lancashire, devoted his money to the good of 
Liverpool and Manchester, and the Liverpool trustees have 
purchased a site for a large lodging house for single men. In 
addition to the Home there will be a social club, open to working 
men for a small fee. The total expenditure, about £50,000, will be 
defrayed from the balance of the Lewis Bequest after the cost of 
the rebuilding of the Northern Hospital has been met. It is to be 
hoped, now that Liverpool has made the start, that other provincial 
cities will follow suit. 


Plymouth 

The fight of the Kilkenny cats will be as nothing com- 
pared with the dissensions aroused by the Bill now being intro- 
duced into Parliament by the Plymouth Borough Council for the 
development of the Cattewater, the harbour to the east of the 
town from which Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, and Hawkins were 
wont to sail. An expenditure of between a half and three-quarters 
of a million is in view. The Duke of Bedford, two of the richest 
railway companies in England, three or four local companies, and 
numberless local authorities and individual landowners will oppose. 
The Corporation may or may not be justified in prosecuting the 
scheme, but in any event it is a hardship on the burgesses that 
they should have to pay the heavy expense of a semi-state trial at 
Westminster when the question could be much more easily and 
inexpensively settled on the spot by at most three independent 
arbitrators sent down by the House of 





tion of a Central Station in one of the older 
harbour docks has often been suggested. 
The cost of such a station would be very 
great, but perhaps in the end it would be 
cheaper for the North British and Joint 
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Sheffield is proud of her municipal trams, for they work ex- 
tremely well. The profit for the half-year ended December 31 was 


£8,850, as against £6,111 for the preceding half-year ; and for the | 


whole eighteen months of municipalisation there is the handsome 
profit of £16,243. The Council has now decided to purchase the 
electric light undertaking. We are to pay for the capital expended 
by the Electric Light and Power Company (£124,472) £260,700 in 
2} per cent. redeemable stock, £5,972 in cash, and £5,726 as pur- 
chase money of stores, &c. 
Southampton 

Southampton has disappointed anticipations. The growth of 
her shipping trade has hardly been commensurate with the outlay 
at the beginning of this decade, Then the South-Western 
Railway acquired docks and spent hundreds of thousands on 
improvements, yet tramp steamers still fight rather shy of the 
port. 
enterprise, and in one particular the Southampton Corporation has 
cause for unmixed satisfaction. ‘They have obtained an excellent 
supply of water from the chalk in the neighbourhood, replacing at 
a moderate cost the old river supply. Such a quantity of water is 
sold for trade purposes that the cost of the domestic supply to the 
burgesses is covered by a rate of Iod. in the pound annually. 
About £100,000 is now being spent in drainage works. The 
Electric Light and Power Works have been municipalised, 
and the right has also been obtained to purchase the tramways, 
so that in the course of a few years it is hoped that trams 


will be run by electricity, and the principal streets electrically | 


illuminated. So much money has been spent of late in unremu- 
nerative undertakings that the rates have considerably increased. 
Rents have also gone up, and Southampton is not such a cheap 
place to live in as it was a few years ago. An ancient slum area 
has been cleared, and a municipal lodging-house is about to be 
erected. Southampton is well provided with elementary schools, 
and the latest built is a palatial edifice which has cost nearly 
£40,000. 
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LONDON, 





JUST OUT. 


POEMS. By Wituram Ernest Hentey. Small 


Demy 8vo. printed at the Constable Press on Special Paper, bound in 
dark green cloth, uncut, top gilt, 6s. 


*.* The present Edition définitive comprises the matter issued in ‘A 
Book of Verses” (originally published in 1888), 5s. net, and ‘‘ London 
Voluntaries and other Poems” (originally published in 1892), ss. net ; 
with additions, omissions, and modifications. Mr. Henley's poems have 
won ungrudging praise from critics of all schools, and the present 
attempt to bring before the public the whole of what he considers to be 
his best work in verse, in a form worthy of the subject-matter and 
moderate in price, cannot fail to be favourably received. 


There has, however, been a manifestation of municipal | 


By the same Author. 


VIEWS and REVIEWS : Essays in Apprecia- 


tion: Literature. r12mo. printed at the Constable Press, cloth, 53. 
net. 


*,.* Recognised on all sides as one of the most brilliant and suggestive 
bodies of criticism in contemporary English literature. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


LYRA HEROICA: an Anthology of Heroic 


and Impassioned Verse from Shakespeare to Kipling. Selected and 
Edited by W. E. H. Crown 8vo. printed at the Constable Press, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* A 12mo. Edition for School use is also published at 2s., and is 
used in nearly all the great public schools of the country, 


A few Copies of the First Edition, printed in royal 8vo. on Dutch: 
Hand-made Paper, still remain at 28s. net. 





D. Nutt's Catalogue of Publications sent post free 





on application. 





EMIGRATION 


TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 





FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN 


GRANTS AT LOW PRICES IN OTHER 





PROVINCES. ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and Young Men 


desiring to learn Farming. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive Fisheries, Important Manu- 
facturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land available for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and 


Export trade in all commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, 
North West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intending Settlers, and as to the 
Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government in the United Kingdom, 





CORRESPONDENCE AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS INVITED. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


Tus proposed Chinese Loan is now regarded as definitely abandoned, 

whether on a British, Russian, or German guaran- 

Imperial. tee. China contemplates raising what money she 
requires by internal means. Can she? 

The Barfleur left Malta on Sunday last for Chinese waters; the 
Victorious followed yesterday. Admiral Buller arrived at Shanghai on 
board the Pégue at the beginning of the week, and sailed on Thursday 
for Chusan, to hand over the command of the China station to Vice- 
Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour. 

On Tuesday the Sirdar and staff returned to Wady Halfa from a tour 
of inspection to the Egyptian and General Gatacre’s camp. The Sirdar 
travelled no less distance than 530 miles in 39 hours. 

Information has been received that on January 9 the mutineers in 
Uganda succeeded in escaping from the besieged fort. Captain Harrison 
and his force started in pursuit to prevent the mutineers from escaping 
across the Nile. 

On the West African coast British troops have occupied Bashoro and 
Bereguru in the Borgu country, the territory involved in the Anglo-French 
dispute. 

The South African League opened at Capetown on Monday. A vote 
was passed approving of the scheme for a gift to the British navy. 

The conclusions of the Washington Conference between Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, on the Pribyloff Islands seal herd have 
been published as a Parliamentary paper. They do not bear out the 
view that the herd is in danger of extermination, 

The Duke of Fife and Lord Farquhar have resigned their positions as 
directors of the British South Africa Company. 

The text of the treaty between Great Britain and Ethiopia was pub- 
lished on Thursday night as a Foreign Office paper. The main provisions 
are a most-favoured-nation clause and, in an annex to the treaty, the 
delimitation of the boundary of the British Protectorate on the Somali 
coast. The treaty was concluded by Mr. Rennell Rodd with the Emperor 
Menelek last May. 

At the Maidstone epidemic inquiry, Mr. Dickens, Q.C., protested, 

on behalf of the Water Company, against it being 
Home. taken for granted that the epidemic was con- 
veyed by water to the inhabitants. The 
inquiry closed on Thursday. 

On Tuesday the London County Council approved of the scheme for 
spending £197,185 on the improvement of the London Fire Brigade. 

In the Edgbaston Division the Liberal-Unionists agreed on Monday to 
leave the nomination of the joint candidate in the hands of the Conserva- 
tives. Mr. Lowe will therefore be returne] unopposed, the Liberals 
having decided not to contest the vacancy. 

The polling day for Pembrokeshire is fixed for next Tuesday. The 
candidates are Mr. Wynford Philipps, Liberal, and the Hon, Hugh 
Campbell, Ministerialist. 

A petition has been presented for a re-count in the York election. 

The Bishop of Bangor was taken seriously ill on Saturday last at the 
opening of the new Infant Department of the National Schools, Holyhead. 

At Edinburgh, on Monday, a copy of the first edition of the poems of 
Burns realised £572 5s. 

It was reported on Monday that the Cretan question would be shelved 
foratime. Russia is not pressing Prince George’s candidature for the 
Governorship. The feeling of the Powers is that 
the evacuation of Thessaly should be disposed of 
first. Fighting prevailed at the end of last week in 
the Agrapha district of Thessaly between the Turkish troops and the 
inhabitants. 

M. Zola’s trial began at Paris on Monday. After the case for the 
prosecution had been stated, the list of witnesses was called over, and 
various military and civil officials declined to attend, on the plea of official 
secresy. The Court was adjourned to give the defence time to frame 
applications to compel them to give evidence. On Tuesday Mme. Dreyfus, 
MM. Scheurer-Kestner and Casimir-Perier were examined ; on Wednes- 
day Generals Boisdeffre, Gonse, and Mercier were called. On Thursday 
the chief witness called was Colonel Paty du Clam, who refused to speak 
on the Dreyfus case. 

M. Henri Rochefort was on Wednesday sentenced to five days’ im- 
prisonment and a total fine of 3,000 francs, for libelling M. Joseph Reinach, 
deputy, in connection with the Dreyfus case. 

In the Reichstag on Tuesday Herr von Biilow said that the German 
Government intended to pursue a policy of railway extension from Kiao- 
Chow to the north and west of China, 

The I{amburg authorities have prohibited the importation of American 
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fruit on account of the alleged presence of a parasite on American apples. 
The Jingoes in the States call for an immediate commercial war with 
Germany. 

The Mew York Herald’s Yokohama Correspondent announces that 
Japan is seriously contemplating the retention of Wei-hai-wei, even if 
China should pay the war indemnity within the specified time. The 
Japanese Minister is said to have informed the Tsung-li-Yamen that his 
country is unable to grant China any extension of time for payment. 

As a result of the presidential election in the Transvaal, President 
Kruger was reappointed, obtaining 12,858 votes against Mr. Schalk 
Burger’s 3,753 and General Joubert’s 2,001. President Kruger has now 
held his post since 1880, 

The President of Guatemala was assassinated on Tuesday. 

A private letter of Sefior Dupuy de Lome, Spanish Minister at 
Washington, containing aspersions on the personal and public character of 
President McKinley, was stolen by a Cuban spy at Havana, and pub- 
lished. The State Department has decided, as urged by a strong section 
in the States, to treat Seiior Dupuy de Lome as President Cleveland 
treated Lord Sackville. Moreover, the Spanish Minister has tendered 
his resignation to the home Government, and it has been accepted. 

Both the Germans and the Portuguese have been experiencing con- 
siderable trouble with the natives in South-West Africa. 

Feb. 5, Dr. William Fiddian Moulton, M.A., D.D., at Cambridge, 
aged 62. Well-known Wesleyan Methodist and Head Master of the 
Leys School, Cambridge. One of the Revisers of 
the New Testament in 1870 and author of many 
works of Biblical literature. Feb. 6, The Countess 
of Camperdown, at Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire. Eldest daughter of 
the late Sir George R. Philips. —-Feb. 8, Rev. George Henry Greville 
Anson, at Winchester. For twenty years Archdeacon of Manchester, 
resigning the post in 1890,——Feb. 8, Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
M’Fall, at Orford Barracks, Warrington. Deceased was husband of 
‘¢ Sarah Grand.” 


In the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury, in the debate on the Address, 
made the following declaration as to our policy in China :— 

‘*There is no doubt that there were suggestions 
that our treaty rights in China might be set aside, 
and that the comparative freedom of traffic which we 
have achieved by the Treaty of Tien-tsin might be destroyed by the action 
of other European Powers. I think it was quite right that a protest 
should be made against the mere entertainment of such an idea, though I 
do not for an instant suggest that any European Power really entertained 
it. . . . Not only have we not surrendered one iota of our treaty rights, 
but we have no intention of surrendering them, and there is no effort 
which this country will not make rather than allow those rights to be 
destroyed.” 

Lord,Kimberley, speaking on the subject of the Address, said :— 

‘* During the time I was in office I contemplated our position [in 
Chitral] as one which was merely temporary. I cannot for a moment 
doubt that the maintenance of that road has had a most serious effect in 
causing this terrible rising in Peshawar.” 


Obituary. 





Speeches. 


In the House of Commons Sir William Harcourt, commenting on 

sritish policy, said :— 

‘* At this moment we have in different parts of the world not far off 
100,000 men under arms. I believe there are 70,000 men in India and 
some thousands of men in Egypt, and more are to be added to them. We 
can hardly congratulate ourselves upon what has been called the Pax 
Britannica. The Colonial Secretary has claimed credit for this state of 
things as a special virtue in the dispensation of the present Administration. 
He said, ‘I think you will agree with me that we are living in a most 
interesting time.’ If that is the main object of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Administration, I can only congratulate them upon their complete success.” 

Mr. Balfour, in answer to Sir William Harcourt’s remarks on the 
Chinese loan, said :— 

“‘It was suggested that the port of Talienwan should be made a 
treaty port. The Chinese Government at once said that that was a con- 
dition to which they had very strong objections. That statement was made 
on the 16th; on the 17th Lord Salisbury telegraphed to our representative 
in China, Sir Claude Macdonald, that if he thought it was impracticable 
to make Talienwan a treaty port, he was not bound to insist upon it, and 
the suggestion was thrown out that if it could not be made a treaty port 
at that moment, it might be made a treaty port if the railway was con- 
structed down the peninsula, That arrangement was, I believe, accepted 
on the 21st—that is, three weeks before the strange version of the affair 
came out in the public press. Since then, as the House knows, the loan 
has, for the moment, at all events, not been gone on with, and the whole 
transaction is now a matter of ancient history.” 
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STEAMERS to 


UNION LINE MAIL 
GOLDFIELDS of SOUTH AFRICA, NATAL, and EAST 
AFRICA, MADEIRA, TENERIFE. 


DEPARTURES from SOUTHAMPTON every SATURDAY. 


BRITON (twin-screw) 10,248 tons via Madeira “<a . Feb, 12 
GAIKA (twin-screw) 6,288 ,, via Tenerife and St. Heleee Feb. 19 
MEXICAN... .. 4,661 ,, via Madeira ois we Feb. 26 
GAUL (twin-screw) 4,744 5, via Tenerife wn cay Ieee § 
NORMAN (twin-screw) 7,537. ,, via Madeira aa .« Mar-12 


_ 


SPARTAN ... .» 3,487. ,, ~via Tenerife and St. Helena Mar. 


Return tickets issued to all ports. 


9 


Free railway tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton, 
Cheap tickets for passengers’ friends. 
Apply to Union S.S. Co., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 96 Bishopszate Street, London, E.C. 





ALLAN LINE. 
LIVERPOOL TO HALIFAX AND PORTLAND. 


NUMIDIAN _.. Feb, 12. tet ea Mar. 10. 
CARTHAGINIAN Feb. 17. | § RISIAN - Mar, 24, 
CALIFORNIAN Feb, 26. CARTHAGINIAN Mar. 2¢. 


FOR HALIFAX ,AND PHILADELPAIA. 
ASSYRIAN... 2 | B NIAN .. .. Mar. 12, 
SIBERIAN Feb: 28. ASSYRIAN +» +e Mar. 26 


OCEAN FARES.—Saloon, 10, 12, 15, and 18 Guineas; Second Cabin, 47 ss.» 
and Steerage, £5 ss. 

@® Special Through Rates to all points in the United States, Canada, 
Manitoba, the North-West Territery, and the Goldfields of British 
Columbia, and via Vancouver and San Francisco to China, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Direct services from Glasgow to New York, Boston, and Philadelphia all the year 
round. Sailings from Glasgow and London to Quebec and Montreal, and from 
London to New York regularly throughout the season. 

33" The Company's Special ‘‘ Hanpsook oF INFORMATION,” Tenant Farmers’ 
Reports and Maps free. 

Apply to the Owners, ALLAN BROTHERS & CO., 19 James Street, 
Liverpool ; = Leadenhall Street, London; or Foyle Street, London- 
derry. J. *& A. ALLAN, 25 Bothwell Street, Glasgow ; or to PITT & 
SCOTT, 7 Rue Seribe, Paris. 





HOTEL CECIL, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS for one person, from 6/-; for two persons, from 10/6 per day (no 
charge for light or attendance). 


APART. —Suites of Apartments from 30/-. 


per day. 
SALLE A MANGER. 
PLAIN BREAKFAST.—Coffee, Tea or Chocolate, with Bread and Butter, 


or Toast, 
Same, with "Fish or Fess, or Meats (see daily 
Menu), 2/6 and 3/6 
LUNCH served in the Salle 2 Manger (see daily Menu), 3/6. 
DINNER served in the Salle & Manger (see daily Menu), 6/-. 
IN APARTMENTS.,—Plain, including ,Tea, Coffee or Chocolate, with Bread 
and Butter and Toast, 2/6. 
RESTAURANT LUNCH is served at 4/- per head, or & la Carte; Dinner 


& la Carte ; Supper, chaud ou froid, from 5/-, or & la Carte. 


Visitors’ Servants’ Board 6/- 


” ” 








Dining Rooms for Small and Large Parties up to 1,000 Persons. 


The Berkeley Hotel 
The Berkeley Restaurant 


ARE NOW OPEN. 


Many improvements have been made during the 
past winter. 


Entrance to Hotel—1 BERKELEY STREET. 
Entrance to Restaurant—74 PICCADILLY. 





Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. 


_DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to | the ‘SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hone. 





DAILY EXPRESS 


TRAIN SERVICE. 


First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGEHES, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 





Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Rail... First Class, £52 


5 0 Second Class, at 15 6 Third Class, *£21 2 6 
2 


» Intermediate Steamers and Rail ‘a is 49 20 % “ a CO we Ps ” *21 2 6 
» Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... ad i 45 19 O # Cp =" 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail e ” 40 14 0 Seead <iees Spam 
» J.T. Rennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers and Fail ,, - 40 14 0 


Throvgh Goods Trains between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic 


Normat C ass. 


(Transvaal). 
GALVANISED Iron. 
Cases or bundles un- 


RovuGu Goons. 
INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not /ess than 5 tons). 


Per 109 lbs, és. 100 “g Per 100 ‘ nae 100 «/ 5. 
Johannesburg... na eat _ hea 7s. 8d. aed s. 9 aa 4s. iid. =e €s. i 
D - 4 
urban to 1 Pretoria... ie ~ én si 8s. 2d. “a 7s. 3d. - O68. 4. - 6s. 9d, 
Time Tables and General Information a as to the Natal Route may bs obtained as under :— 
LONDON. EDINBURGH. 


THE AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
CastLE Matt PacKeT Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


BULLARD, KinGc & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

Joun T. RENNiE, Son & Co., 4 East India Avenue, F.C. 
BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


J. & H. Linpsay, 7 Waterloo Place. 

J. Corrie & Co., Leith. 

A. O. Ori YWELL, 6 Shandwick Place. 
GLASGOW. 

DONALD CurRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 

CayzER IrviNE & Co, 109 Hope Street. 


| 
| 
| F, W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 


Messrs. DAWsoON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpool. 


Durban, Natal, November 189«. 


DAVID HUNTER, General M.nager. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. The only Company running Through Trains under one 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The Longest line in the World. Its trains and steamers 
extend in a direct line from Atlantic Tide-water to Hong Kong—9,180 miles. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


TO THE 
Goldfields of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
KLONDIKE, 


CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 





CANADIAN=-PACIFIC LINE. CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN LINE. 
R.M.S. “EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000 tons gross, 10,000 h.p. R.M.S. nies al z 
, “EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” a . » " WARRIMOO. 
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FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. ISLANDS, AND FIJI. rales 
Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 
Pacific Ocean. to Australasia. 





Leave Great Britain thrice weekly; Vancouver every three weeks. 





Price £120 via JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. Price £125 via AUSTRALIA. 
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AROUND THE WORLD, 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 67 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
N.B.—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 0., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
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